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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


ESSRS A. & 8S. GATTI have the honour to announce that 
their Annual Series of PROMENADE CONCERTS will commence at the 
above establishment on 
SATURDAY NEXT, August 9. 
Engagements have already been made with several eminent Artists. 
Conductor—Mr ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Assisted by Mr ALPRED CELLIER. Leader—Mr A. BuRNETT. 
Box Office will open on Wednesday next, August 6, from Ten till Five, 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari-Rocea ; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, 
Amand Oastegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. O, Cooper, F. 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lansdowne Cottell. The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inclusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &c. Students can 
enterany time, Programmes and prospectuses post free.—O, Ray, Sec., Langham 
Hall, W. 


) DME VANERI FILIPPI, Professor of Singing at~the 
Conservatoire of Milan, Italy, will be in London during September and 

October, Ladies and Gentlemen intending studying Music in Milan can obtain 

every information and be prepared for Examination, by applying to her at 

162, QueEN’s Roap, Bayswater. 

“HANS SACHS” (by Francesco Berger). 

M R CECLL TOVEY will sing this successful new Song at 

i Birmingham, on the 4th, and at all his engagements this season. Boosry 

& Co,, 295, Regent Street. 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” and WELLINGTON GUERNSEY’S 
“WITHERED ROSE.” 


\ R LEONARD POYNTER will sing on Monday next, at 
the Royal Polytechnic Concert, ‘ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” (by 
desire) and WELLINGTON @UERNSEY’s ‘“‘ THE WITHERED ROSE.” 
“IN SHELTERED VALE” (Formes) and “THE YACHTMAN’S SONG” 
(Wellington Guernsey). 
R EDWYN FRITH (R.A.M.) will sing at Great Yarmouth, 
during his engagement, ‘IN SHELTERED VALE” and Wet.tneron 




















DLLE ZULIANO will sing Francesco Berger's new 
Song, ‘‘AH! SE TU FOSSI MEOO,” at all her engagements this season. 


“THE MESSAGE,” “THOU ART 80 NEAR,” and “ALICE, WHERE 
ART THOU?” 
\ R GERARD COVENTRY will sing the above-named 
popular Songs at the Royal Aquarium Concerts, on August 4, and every 
evening during the following week. 


R ARTHUR LESTRANGE, Solo Pianoforte, of the 
Leipsie Conservatorium and Brighton Aquarium Saturday Concerts, can 
accept ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Soireés Musicales, &e, Address—Oare 
of D, Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“MIGNON.” 
IGNOR FRAPOLLI will sing the beautiful Romanza “AH! 
NON OREDEA,” from AmBROISE THOMAS’S Opera, Mignon, at the Royal 
Albert Hall Concert, on Monday morning next. 
“MIGNON.” 
\>Me HELENE CROSMOND will sing “ NON CONOSCI 
QUEL SUOLO” (“ CONNAIS TU LE PAYS”), from AMBROISE THOMAS’# 
Opera, Mignon, at the Royal Albert Hall Concert, on Monday morning next. 
VIOLIN BY HOPF. 
{OR SALE.—A capital VIOLIN by Hopf, with Bow and 


Case complete, To be seen at DuNcAN DAVISON & Oo,’s, 244, Regent Street. 

















HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


HAYMARKET. 


Last Morning Performance. 
Mdme Marie Roze.—Mdme Héléne Crosmond.—Mdlle Minnie Hauk. 


pus DAY (Sarurpay), August 2 (commencing at Two 
o'clock precisely), will be performed Mozart’s Opera, “IL DON GIO- 
VANNI.” Don Ottavio, Signor Brignoli; Don Giovanni, Signor del Puente; 
Leporello, Herr Behrens; Ii Commendatore, M. Pyatt ; Masetto, Signor Frances- 
chi; Donna Elvira, Mdme Marie Roze; Donna Anna, Mdme Héléne Orosmond ; 
and Zerlina, Mdlle Minnie Hauk. Conductor—Signor ARDITI. 
Benefit of Mr Mapleson, and Last Night of the Opera. _ 

THis EVENING (SATURDAY), August 2, VERDI’s grand Opera, “AIDA.” 
Rhadamés, Signor Frapolli; Amonasro, Signor Galassi; Ramfis, Signor Monti; 
Amneris, Mdme Trebelli; and Aida, Mdlle Clara Louise Kellogg. 

Tn the course of the evening will be sung the National Anthem. 

Prices :—8talls, 12s. 6d.; Grand Circle, 8s,; Box Seats, 6s.; Pit, 5s,; Amphi- 
theatre Stalls, 4s.; Gallery Stalls, 2s. 6d.; Gallery, 1s. 

Director of the Music and Conductor—Sir MicHaEL Costa. 

Doors open at Half-past Seven. The Opera will commence at Eight precisely. 

Special Notice.—No restrictions as to Evening Dress, 


SALE ON 13th and 14th AUGUST. BY ORDER OF EXECUTORS. 


Me EICKE will include amongst other articles. of Vertu in 

his SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION, at 31, CLapton Common, a splendid 
Violoncello by Stradivarius, also three Cremona Violins, two Guitars, two Piano- 
fortes, Jewellery, China, &c., &c. Oatalogues at his Office, 12, STANHOPE 
TERRACE, Hyde Park. 








REMOVAL. 
) R and Mrs VAL NICHOLSON beg to announce their 
Removal to 50, GLOUCESTER CRESCENT, Regent's Park, and request 
that all communications respecting Engagements, Lessons, &c., may be addressed 
there. 





REMOVAL. 


R LAMBORN COCK, after thirty-five years’ residence at 
63, New Bond Street, begs to announce his Removal to 23, HOLLES 
STREET, Oxford Street, W. 


ANTED.—A Situation as ASSISTANT in a Music 


Warehouse. Accustomed to Book Keeping. Age twenty-eight. Sixteen 
Years’ experience. Address—J. 8., care of Messrs MILLs & Co., 140, New Bond 


Street. 
“TIL TALISMANO.” 


GREAT Success at HER MaJsesty’s THEATRE OF BALFE’S POPULAR 
Opera, “‘IL TALISMANO.” 


“IL TALISMANO.” 


EDITH’S PRAYER ro Naame 











I 35 i. eek ithae bike orm, > we sien, Soe 
RADIANT SPLENDOUR an aes an én on dea és oe 
KEEP THE RING (Sung by Mdme GersTER and Signor OAMPANINI) ... 4s. 


THE QUEEN’S SONG, “BENEATH THE PORTAL” (Sung by Mdme 


MARIE ROZE) ... o 4s. 
THE ROSE SONG... ren eos eee es = = nn eae aad 
ON BALMY WING (Sung by Signor CAMPANINI) ee age" igen ll 


London: Durr & StEwakT, 147, Oxford Street. 


“THE AUSTRIAN GARTENLAUBE.” 


UBLISHED at Vienna (Austria), once a week, contains a 
rich selection of Novels, with beautiful Illustrations. In the Industrial part 
there is always a record of the latest achievements in the Arts and Industry. 

On receipt of a P.O.O, for only 9s, (or 5 fl.) THE AUSTRIAN GARTENLAUBE will 
be sent post paid for one year to Great Britain. Every merchant and technical 
man should Advertise in THE AUSTRIAN GARTENLAUBE, as the small expense 
hereto will be richly repaid. 

Newly Patented Inventions are promptly made knownin Austria, Germany, 
and Switzerland through this useful medium. P.O.O. to be made payable to the 
REDACTION of THE AUSTRIAN GARTENLAUBE, Vienna, Austria, 
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NEW SERIES.—No. 13.) (PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The Theatre: 


A MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE, 
For AUGUST, 1879, is Now Ready. 


London: WyMan & Sons, 81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.O. 


TO COMPOSERS. 
\ SS. PIECES and SONGS of Five pages, including Title, 
beautifully ENGRAVED and 100 copies PRINTED on best paper for 
£210s. CuntnGHam Boosey & Oo., Steam Printers and Lithographers, 296, 
Oxford Street, W. 


FIOR DI PRIMAVERA 


(FLEUR DU PRINTEMPS). 
VALSE POUR PIANO. 


Composée par ADELINA PATTI. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 

Mdme Patti “appeared, however, in the novel capacity of a composer, her 
contributions being an agreeable valse, surnamed ‘ Fior di Primavera,’ originally 
written for the pianoforte, but for the present occasion scored for orchestra and 
military band—whether by the fair composer herself we are unable to state.”— 
Fimes. 








N.B.—The above work, played at the concert given at the Royal Italian Opera- 
house, Covent Garden, on Wednesday, July 23, is to be obtained of Duncan 
Davison & Co., Proprietors of the Copyright. 


ICORDIS CIRCULATING LIBRARY of ITALIAN 
MUSIC, and Music published in Italy. 





From £2 12 0 : coe eee Ss oe PEP ANNUM, 
s 2h ®e a a a ae ee UC 
o mt ne ze seo oe pad .» per Quarter, 
» £0 8 0 one si dine a ide ... per Month. 
Prospectus Gratis and Post free, 

“ AIDA.” s, d. 
Complete for Voice and Piano, Italian words ‘a pars on we nets 0 
10 ) do, Italian and English words ae Ao —e © 


Do. for Pianoforte... nat 5G baa ees ong ine “ ”» 0 
The separate vocal pieces in the original form, and the same arranged as songs, 
fantasias, arrangements for pianoforte, &c., &c. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


“‘O MUSIO SWEET” (C. PrnsuTI) a ‘ =~ ee net 2 0 
AN ITALIAN SONG (Do.) es. Ses ree) ab ois sie 22 0 
“FAREWELL” (L. CARANIOLO) _... see ws = von oo o 1 ® 
“TL GONDOLIERE,” Italian (L, CARANIOLO) ... ass a rer » ea 
“‘8ERA D’APRILE,” Italian (L. DENzA) ... cee ase see sae » & 8 
“LA LUNA IMMOBILE,” Serenata, Duet from Borro’s Opera, Mejfistofele, 

Sung with great success at Sir J. Benedict’s Concert oon ~— a 6 





Lists of every description gratis and post free, All works produced in Italy, 
&c., promptly procured without extra charge. 
265, Regent Street, London, W. 


‘MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, — 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RurrFint’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
ae, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.S.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest ; also his improved String Gauge. 

25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT CIROUS, PICCADILLY. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner en powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 








Just Published. 


HONNEUR ET GLOIRE. 


(Dedicated to CHARLES GopFREY, Esq.) 


MARCHE MILITAIRE (as performed by the Band of the Royal Horse 
Guards). Composed and arranged for the Pianoforte by LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s. London: CRAMER & Co., 201, Regent Street, W. 





+. 


“HER VOICE.” 
“JER VOICE.” Iexack Gresonr’s popular Song (poetry 


by ‘‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme Enriquez, is published 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. _ z 





THEORY OF MUSIC. 


A FIRST BOOK (7th Edition). 
A SECOND BOOK. 
A THIRD BOOK. 


By LOUISA GIBSON. 
Very highly recommended by the leading musicians of Great Britain. 
THE OLASS SINGER'S A B 0, 6d, 





Lonpon: 
WEEKES & 0O.; NOVELLO & 0O.; WHITTAKER & OO, 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


EDWARD SHARP. 





“ DELIGHT” (No, 4 of Characteristic Pieces) ... 3s. 6d. 
‘* EMOTION ” (No. 5 of Characteristic Pieces) ... 4s. 0d. 
“ FELICITY ” (No, 9 of Characteristic Pieces) ... eae 4s. Od. 
“RESIGNATION ” (No. 10 of Charaeteristic Pieces) ... 2s, 6d. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


THE SEA KING. | 


(SONG.) 
Composed by 
LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“(\N THE SEA.” Meditation. For the Pianoforte. By 
Desmonp L. Ryan. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, W. 











Just Published, 
HE BOURNEMOUTH WALTZES, for the Pianoforte. 


Composed by ALBERT Dawes. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 
AH! SE TU FOSSI MECO. Romanza, Poesia di 
Fetice Romano. Musica di Francesco BERGER, Price 4s, London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. ° 


DEDICATED TO THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 
HE SEASONS OF LIFE. Song. The Words by 
R.H. M. JackMAN. The Music by Marton BEarp. Price 4s, London: 
Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 








“A CHILD’S SONG.” 
NEW SONG, by the Composer of “ Aspiration,” “Sabbath 
Happiness,” &, (Mr FRANK JAMES AmoR, of Salisbury), entitled “A 
CHILD’S SONG,” is just published, price 3s., by DuncAN Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


‘MINNIE HAUK. 
“ ], CONTRO 94 (Valse), by Arpit1, sung by Mdlle 

Minnie Hauk in the Lesson Scene of // Barbiere di Siviglia at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, is published, price 4s., by DuncAN Davison, & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 
ICTOIRE. Grand Galop Militaire. Pour le Pianoforte, 
par P. von Tua@a@tner. Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 
“NELL AND IL” 
NEW SONG, “NELL AND I.” Written and Composed 


by A. CottEs. Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent 
Street, W. 





LICE. Fantasia for Violin and Piano on AscueEr’s popular 
Romance, “Alice, where art thou?” by STANISLAUS Extior. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ THE LAST KISS.” 

UST PUBLISHED, “THE LAST KISS.” Ballad. 
e Words by ALFRED Lemon. Music by PEARSON Brip@rForD, Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“‘ This is the title of another contribution by our townsman, Mr Bridgeford, 
to the répertoire of ballad music. The composition is worthy of commendation, 
for it shows considerable skill in the musical treatment of Mr Lemon’s verses. 
It is a song that will not be despised by a good vocalist, and it will certainly be 
appreciated by an audience.”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Mdme Etelka Gerster has added the heroine of Donizetti’s Linda 
di Chamouni to her repertory, and on the whole it may be looked 
upon as one of her most successful assumptions. She portrays the 
character with real sensibility, never over-acting it. In the second, 
and from a dramatic point of view most important, act, she is equal 
to the exigencies of the situation, both in the interview with the 
Marchese di Miraflores, Linda’s wily persecutor, and in that with 
Antonio, her grief-stricken, broken-hearted father. The music is 
exactly suited to her voice, and, merely to cite one example, her facile 
execution of the joyous cavatina, ‘‘O Tees di quest’ anima,” is amply 
deserving of the applause and encore it obtains. The cast is otherwise 
strong. The Pierrotto of Mdme Trebelli needs no commendation at 
this period, Signor Galassi is a thoughtful and competent Antonio, 
Signor Zoboli, a sufficiently humorous Marquis, and Signor Frapolli, 
the young tenor to whom any part seems to come seadlly, yet whose 
genuine merit is only beginning to be estimated at its proper 
worth, plays and sings the part of Carlo as well as could be desired. 
The performance generally, in short, offers but few points for 
criticism. Linda, nevertheless, while one of the most carefully 
written of the Bergamese composer's many works, by no means 
ranks among his most happily inspired, and has never won much 
more than a succes d’estime in this country. The revival of Balfe’s 
last opera, /1 Talismano, was to be expected, if only for the sake 
of Mdme Gerster, who last year replaced Mdme Christine Nilsson 
(the original) in the character of the heroine. What was said a 
twelvemonth ago about the Edith Plantagenet of Mdme Gerster 
might be repeated now with confirmed assurance. She has striven 
her utmost to impart due significance to the ‘‘Swan’s Song” of our 
most popular composer for the theatre, and succeeds in proportion 
to the earnest care bestowed upon its study. Edith has intervals of 
deep depression as well as of unfeigned joy, to each and all of which 
the musician gives felicitous expression ; and it will be enough to 
signalize the touching prayer, ‘‘ Placida notte,” the quaint romance 
of Lady Eveline, ‘‘Siccome fiore,” and ‘‘ Nella viva trepidanza,” the 
final air of rapture, as florid a display of vocalization as ever came 
from the pen of Italian composer, in proof that of each style Mdme 
Gerster is more or less absolutely mistress. It is pleasant to meet 
with a foreign artist of distinction anxious to do all justice to the 
work of an English composer ; but it should be remembered at the 
same time that in acting thus Mdme Gerster does equal justice to 
herself, and finds her reward in hearty manifestations of public 
approval. In Mdme Marie Roze and Signor Campanini we have the 
original representatives of two of the chief personages when, in the 
summer of 1874, the opera was first brought out by Mr. Mapleson, 
under the direction of Sir Michael Costa, at Drury Lane, 
where the Italian company found shelter during the interval 
between the destruction by fire of the old theatre in the 
oe and its rebuilding under the auspices of Earl Dudley. 
A better Queen Berengaria than the one, a better Sir Kenneth 
c" Knight of the Leopard ”) than the other—now as then—could not 
be wished. Signor Galassi re-assumes the part of Richard Cur de 
Lion, and Signor del Puente that of the intriguing misanthrope, 
Nectabanus (in whom Mr Gilbert may have found a suggestion for 
Dick Deadeye of H.M.S. Pinafore), both thoroughly competent, 
as already shown when the JI Yalismano was revived with such 
success last summer. Further details are unnecessary. It must 
suffice to add that unqualified praise is due to the orchestra and 
chorus, Sir Michael Costa labouring as conscientiously for the well- 
going of the work as though it had been his own offspring, instead 
of that of his old friend and for many years rival conductor, Michael 
Balfe. About the opera itself there is nothing new to say; we 
simply retain our opinion that, judged as a whole, it is decidedly one 
of its prolific author’s most melodious and dramatically effective. 
Received with the unanimous favour as before, J1 Z'alismano may be 
said to have established itself a permanent fixture in the repertory 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

‘ The ‘extra season” comes to an end this evening with a per- 
ormance of Aida. Such general remarks as we have to offer must 
be reserved for next week. 

—oO———. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


A house crowded to the roof by a ar x ogg audience, among 
Lane were the Prince and Princess of Wales, with two of the 
‘oyal children, and a really admirable execution of L’Htoile du 
a in which Mdme Adelina Patti shone with more than cus- 
i brightness as the self-luminous ‘“‘star” for which she has 
feat been recognized by the English public, were the prominent 
pe ures of Saturday night’s performance—last and, perhaps, most 
uccessful of the series, There is nothing new to say with reference 





to Meyerbeer’s grand military spectacular opera ; but amateurs were 
naturally more or less surprised that, with an unrivalled Caterina 
like Mdme Adelina Patti and an artist like M. Maurel, who, closely 
following in the footsteps of his eminent compatriot, M. Faure, is 
able to represent with becoming power and dignity the commanding 
personage of the Czar, it should only have been given once in the 
season. Some of the other characters, too, are extremely well 
played, and from among them may be singled out Prascovia, to 
which the talent of Mdlle Valleria is especially suited, and 
Danilowitz, which, since Italo Gardoni, the original at Covent 
Garden, in 1855, has found no more capable representative than 
Signor Nouvelli, one of Mr Gye’s new tenors, who has hitherto 
——, been allowed his fair chances of publicity. To these might 
be added Gritzenko, the Tartar Corporal, if only Signor Ciampi 
would be a little more sparing of his burlesque, and omit a good 
moiety of the accompanied recitatives and incongruous snatches of 
tune through which, in order to obtain the co-operation of Lablache, 
Meyerbeer converted a subordinate part into one of ill-proportioned 
significance—thus, by force of spinning out, going far to spoil some 
of the best constructed music in his already overloaded score. If 
coming from Lablache himself these additions were generally voted 
tedious, what they must be coming from an artist so boisterously 
self-asserting as Signor Ciampi is easy to understand. The perform- 
ance on Saturday, however, as we have hinted, was generally effec- 
tive; the orchestra and chorus worked zealously together, the 
concerted pieces went with almost uniform steadiness, and the 
splendour of the mise-en-scéne created its ordinary effect. At the 

nal descent of the curtain, after the usual demonstrations, the 
orchestra played the National Anthem, in which, considering that 
the Prince and Princess remained in the Royal box till the end, it 
might have been reasonably supposed the leading singers would 
take some part. Not so, however; the curtain did not rise again. 
A general review of the season, which began on the 8th of April, 
oe therefore ran over between fourteen and fifteen weeks, having 
appeared in our last issue, nothing remains but to congratulate Mr 
Gye on the result of his maiden essay as a director, which has 
a both creditable to himself and satisfactory to the patrons of 

is great establishment.—Graphic, 





According to a rule not often broken, the season at this 
house ended on Saturday night with Meyerbeer’s spectacular 
opera, L’Etoile du Nord, Mdme Adelina Patti playing 

aterina, M. Maurel the Czar, and Signor Ciampi the im- 
possible non-commissioned officer, Gritzenko. In its chief 

rts the cast, we need not add, was familiar, but a new 

via appeared in Mdlle Valleria, and a new Danilowitz 
in Signor Nouvelli, the young tenor who made his début early 
in the season, and has not since been heard as frequently as 
some may have wished. The character and the music of 
Prascovia suited Mdlle Valleria, who well knew how to 
render both in a manner full of sympathy and charm, while 
with regard to Signor Nouvelli it may be said that, albeit he 
has naturally much to learn, his good voice and style ensured 
an encouraging measure of success. With reference to Mdme 
Patti we have merely the old story to suggest—to tell it 
would be superfluous. She sang and played as none other 
could hope to do in the same part, was Phended to the echo, 
re-called again and again, and, contrary to the announcement 
of some sinister prophets, was permitted to do her work 
without unseemly and disgraceful interruptions. M. Maurel’s 
impersonation rose omy to the standard, not only of his 
former efforts, but of the arduous he assumed. The 
French baritone—worthy successor of his gifted compatriot, 
M. Faure—was happy above all in the Camp act, and especially 
in the Tent scene, where his drinking song proved to be as 
ood in its way as his clever representation of drunkenness. 
garding Signor Ciampi little need be said. His Gritzenko 
varies no more than does the Caterina of Mdme Patti; and it 
is something to know that the two characters, as thus em- 
bodied, have, at least, one quality in common. The mise- 
en-scéne, effective as usual, gave customary satisfaction, and 
before ‘‘ God save the Queen ” had been played at the close 
of the opera the curtain descended upon a well-pleased house. 
So the , to Italian Opera season of 1879 passed into the 
domain of history.—D. 7. 

















Herr Ludwig Spiedel, the well-known theatrical critic of the 
Vienna Neue freie Presse, is about to re-publish some of his 
criticisms, 
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THE SALZBURG MUSICAL FESTIVAL.* 

It is not raining! This will suffice for every one who knows 
Salzburg. It is tantamount to reminding him of one of the most 
beautiful sights on earth. The splendid town, exciting the ecstacy 
or the rage of all travellers, according as it glints in the sunshine 
or sulks in eternities of rain, lies to-day stretched out luxuriously 
under a clear blue sky and a bright sun. Ata very early hour I 
felt impelled to ascend the Capuzinerberg, that enchanting rock, 
which, as the inscription carved in stone announces, was assigned 
as a retreat by an undoubtedly rich and probably unhappy Arch- 
bishop to the “paupero ac felici Cappucino.” While wandering 
about on the hill of the poor and happy Capuchin monk, and 
revelling in one view after another, I was thinking of anything 
but the Festival concert. Or at any rate, I thought that we ought 
to greet thankfully any motive, and consequently the present 
musical one, which brought so many human beings, with a sense 
of the beautiful and a longing for freedom, out of their hot work- 
rooms and the “ crushing narrowness of the streets,” and enabled 
them to drink in, with full draughts and to their hearts’ content, 
the beauties of such a landscape. If, after such a delightful day’s 
work, you feel inclined to gratify yourself and others with some 
music in the evening, translating, so to speak, into tune the 
impressions of nature you have enjoyed during the day—all the 
better. This landscapy-picturesque point of view, whence the 
Salzburg Musical Festival is beheld as the goal of a musical plea- 
sure trip, is not only the most inviting, but perhaps the only one, 
for any person writing an account of the proceedings. Quite in 
keeping with the character of an artists’ country outing were, to 
begin with, the concerts with which some members of the orchestra 
delighted certain small towns, as they passed through them, so to 
say, on their pilgrimage hither. Thus, for instance, Schantel, 
the player on the French horn, and Moser, the harpist, gave a 
most crowded concert at Waidhofen on the Ybbs, the feat being 

rendered possible by the existence there of a zealous Liedertafel, 
admirably trained by Friedrich Schiffner. , 

A critic bound merely to supply the Viennese public with new 
and interesting musical information respecting this Festival, which 
includes nothing but well-known compositions executed in the 
well-known manner, would have finished almost ere he began. 
He would simply have to copy out the programme, and add in a 
tone of unclouded satisfaction: “ Everything went off without a 
fault and also without rain.” At the first concert on Thursday 
evening, the members of the Vienna Philharmonic, under Hanns 
Richter’s experienced guidance, performed the overtures to Die 
Zauberflite and Manfred; Schubert's B minor Symphony of two 
movements; and Beethoven’s Seventh, Herr Joseph Hellmes- 
berger (the hereditary prince) played with uncommon elegance 
and correctness Bach’s Violin Concerto, so often—nay, almost 
exclusively—selected by him. Mad. Clementine Schuch-Proska 
chose two Mozartean airs, one of which (from Idomoneo) moves 
in a simple and expressive cantilena, while the other (that of the 
Queen of Night) contains the most brilliant specimens of scale and 
staccato bravura in the highest notes. The lady’s voice sounded 
full and fresh through the hall which possesses excellent acoustic 
qualities, and her artistic delivery, remarkable for its good taste, 
elicited a storm of applause. The arrangements in the spacious 
but somewhat bare Aula of the Salzburg Gymnasium, were the 
same as they were two years ago, and perfectly satisfactory. The 
applause could not have been warmer or more prolonged. The 
attendance, however, especially in the foremost and dearest 
reserved seats, was unfortunately not so numerous as it should 
have been on the occasion of such a pleasing event, simply of 
incalculable value to Salzburg, as the performance of the Phil- 
harmonic. That a large portion of the local nobility and of the 
high clergy should omit to seize the opportunity of proving their 
sense for art was an especial subject of regret. 

The second concert (Friday's) failed on the whole to go off so 
successfully as the first, and could hardly be heard to the end 
without a considerable feeling of weariness, In the first place, a 
summer's evening is not favourable to grand concerts; the heat 
soon becomes oppressive, and the artificial illumination struggling 
with the daylight from without, looks dull and gloomy. Of all the 
pieces in the programme, by far the strongest impression was 
produced—as on so very many previous occasions—by Beethoven's 





* From the Neue freie Presse, 






Leonore overture, No. 3. Coming immediately after this fiery 
stream of tone, Mozart’s Concerto for Two Pianos was inevitably 
too pale. It is pleasing society-music, for the most part conven- 
tional in purport, and of a style of virtuosity long since left 
behind; at any rate, the first movement would have been quite 
sufficient in so very long a programme. ‘The charming concerted 
playing of the Brothers Thern could not prevent the work in its 
entirety from wearying the audience, the more especially as there 
was rather a good deal of Mozart played in succession: the Piano- 
forte Concerto in three movements, Susanna’s “Garden Air,” 
which Mad. Schuch-Proska repeated by desire, and the E flat 
major Symphony in four movements. To these must be added 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, so nearly related in form and ex- 
pression to the style of Mozart. Herr M. Graun, the Concert- 
meister, exhibited astounding dash and lasting power in two grand 
cadences, but, unfortunately, often fell foul of pure intonation. 
During the whole Festival Richard Wagner was represented by only 
two short pieces: the prelude to the third act of Die Meistersinger 
and Hanns Sachs’s monologue: “ Was duftelt doch der Flieder.” 
Including as they do so many more important and more effective 
compositions by Wagner among their stock pieces, the members 
of the Philharmonic might have been expected to make a more 
appropriate selection. Hanns Sachs’s monologue belongs, it is true, 
to the purest and most characteristic scenes of the opera, but in a 
concert-room is very unthankful for the vocalist and not very 
intelligible to an audience unfamiliar with Die Meistersinger. 
Still more unintelligible, when torn out of the opera, must be the 
short prelude to the third act. But supposing the two pieces to 
be once set down for the second concert, the prelude ought most 
undoubtedly to have been given immediately after the monologue, 
and thus they would have mutually explained and enhanced each 
other. Why Herr Richter inserted between these two Meister- 
singer fragments an air by Mozart and Beethoven's Violin Concerto 
is not very clear to us. The singer charged to give the Ifanns 
Sachs monologue was Dr Emil Kraus, formerly a member of the 
Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, and now first baritone at the 
Cologne Theatre. He acquitted himself of his difficult and not 
very thankful task in a masterly manner. We found his voice 
stronger and more ringing, and his style more expressive than 
during his Vienna engagement, and the capital is most truly a 
loser by his secession. He would be a valuable acquisition not 
merely for the Operahouse but for oratorios and concerts in 
Vienna. 

The third and last concert of the Festival was restricted to the 
domain of chamber-music, pianoforte compositions, and songs, 
the orchestra taking no part in it. Two ladies—the Countess 
Spaur, a virtuosa on the harp, and a Mdile Briinnicke, a concert- 
singer from Magdehurg—sent apologies for their absence through 
indisposition, so Mdme Schuch-Proska reigned even more than on 
the previous evening as undisputed queen. After giving two 
well-known songs by Schumann and Mendelssohn, with pleasing 
expression, but a not over-intelligible style of pronunciation, she 
was led on, amid continuous applause, by Dr Kraus, with whom 
she sang the duet “ Reich’ mir die Hand, mein Leben,” from Don 
Juan. This piece, not included in the programme, and, so to 
speak, something extempore, was naturally welcomed here above 
all places with unbounded satisfaction. Dr Kraus achieved, too, 
with his songs (Brahms, Robert Franz, and J. Sucher) complete 
success. The string-quartet was represented by Herren Griin, 
Karl Hofmann, Zéllner, and Giller, of Vienna, and the piano by 
the Brothers Thern, who executed in masterly fashion on two 
pianos Schumann’s Andante with Variations, Beethoven’s Turkish 
March, and a Waltz by Chopin. This Matinée was of a more 
unpretending and more homely character than the two evening 
concerts ; it seemed, however, to satisfy the audience none the 
less for that, but, on the contrary, to suit their taste exceptionally 
well. jpovaRD HANsLick. 


( To be continued. ) 








GENoA,—Prince Amadeo paid Verdi a visit a short time since. 
On his enquiring whether the musician was working at anything 
new, Verdi replied that, belonging now to the invalids, he had 





retired from the stage and active life, 
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CHESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Chester, Thursday, July 24, 
Before the event it was feared that there would be no lack of 
death’s heads on the board of this feast of song. The most sanguine 
expected a mere mockery of gladness, since no merriment was 
possible under the clouds and darkness which hung over and 
enveloped a half-drowned country but a week ago. Happily, there 
came a blessed change. The sun shone yesterday, and it shines to- 
day, so that Chester is really festive. Everywhere a lightness and 
brightness are noticeable, due to sunshine in the hearts of the people 
as well as in the heavens and on the face of the earth. Hence it 
came to pass that the Hymn of Praise in the cathedral, this after- 
noon, had a significance other than belongs to it as a work of art. 
Chester possesses a fairly large and commodious music-hall in 
close proximity to the cathedral, and there a miscellaneous concert 
was last night — to a crowded audience, That the entertainment 
succeeded in pleasing its patrons cannot be doubted ; nor are the 
reasons obscure. Nevertheless, I crave leave to question whether it 
was a worthy feature in the general proceedings, and I am prepared 
to show cause why that leave should be given. In the first place, 
the artistic value of the concert was simply nil, made up as its 
rogramme was of odds and ends thrown together, anyhow, a 
andel sonata coming after ‘‘ Ah, si ben mio,” and the ‘ Jupiter” 
symphony — happily omitted in performance — after a story of 
po hens and a cunning fox. Foreign amateurs regard with 
wonder a hotch-potch such as this, and marvel at the stomachs able 
to digest it. Buta greater reason for astonishment lies in the fact 
that any pemene of taste, however desirous to catch the half-crowns 
of the public, can bring themselves to provide so strange a meal. In 
the present case, I cannot even say that the meal was well served, 
fora more unworthy performance of pieces in which the orchestra 
took part has not often been heard. The fact is, I believe, that no 
rehearsal, nor even apology for rehearsal—sometimes extorted by a 
sense of decency—took place. Under such circumstances only one 
result could follow, and the selections were scrambled through in a 
manner which made the judicious grieve, and, had the intelligent 
foreigner been present, would have made the patriotic blush. By 
these remarks I mean to convey that the performance was unusually 
bad, but not that the case was otherwise exceptional. The fault of 
imperfect preparation runs through all our festivals, affecting even 
that held at Birmingham, where the general rehearsals are crowded 
into one exhausting day and night. It may be said that this is not so 
much a fault as a misfortune, due to circumstances beyond control. 
I admit the difficult 
“Where there’s a will there’s a way,” and festivals guided by a real 
artistic spirit rather than by a desire to furnish just what a lax 
public taste will accept would sooner or later find that way out. As 
matters stand, our provincial gatherings, though they do some 
service to art, afford less reason for congratulation than they ought. 
The trait of slovenliness is over them all, and will not be removed, 
perhaps, till the public, knowing what should be, wax demonstrative 
against what is, Coming to the particulars of last night’s entertain- 
ment, I shall concern myself with very few of them, stopping only to 
note the applause bestowed upon Miss Jessie Jones for her execution 
of Randegger’s scena, ‘‘ Adrasta,” the wild enthusiasm excited by 
Mdme Patey in Beethoven’s ‘‘Creation’s Hymn” (encored), the great 
favour with which Mr Maas was received at every appearance, and 
the loudly expressed admiration for Signor Foli’s rendering of ‘‘ Qui 
sdegno.” As to the rest, it may be said generally that the Chester 
audience, having cheered an announcement of victory in Zululand, 
merged their discrimination in their high good humour. Let me 
here raise the question whether this very popular concert was, all 
things considered, appropriate? I trow not, for the reason which 
struck me on seeing a crowd of humble folk around the cathedral 
catching what they could of the music within. As a rule festivals 
are not for such people; yet, in part at least, why are they not? 
One of the best features in the reformed proceedings at Worcester 
was the free service, by attending which the poor man could hear 
music beyond his means of purchase, and, so to speak, eat of the 
crumbs that fall from the rich man's table. At every cathedral 
festival some such provision should be made, and, had the doors of 
the sacred building been thrown open to all comers for a service last 


night, I cannot but think that the step would have resulted in an | 
all- 


round gain. 


There was no — off in the attendance this afternoon, but, if | 
ardly a seat being vacant from the choir to | 


anything, an increase, 
the western door. A bright sun shone upon the stained windows, 
and showed the interior to such striking advantage that none could 
have been at a loss for the raison d’étre of the festival. Out of the 
dilapidated and almost tumble-down edifice known to visitors some 
years ago, the restorer’s art, never better exercised than here, has 
te-made a thing of beauty, and Chester Cathedral may now vie with 


involved in adopting the better course, but | 








most of its sister churches. Yet a good deal remains to be done before 
the end crowns the-work, and, besides the gratification of music, every 
supporter of the festival must enjoy that of assisting to discharge an 
obligation imposed by past negligence upon an enlightened and 
appreciative age. The order of to-day’s ‘‘service” was in the main 
that of yesterday, but as regards the music an almost entire change 
took place. Attwood’s anthem gave way to the favourite overture 
which serves as an introduction to Handel’s Samson, and so the old 
master who has sustained so many festivals was not wholly dis- 
connected from this. As may be imagined, with a weak orchestra, 
the allegro failed of its wonted effect; but the pretty miunuet 
appeared to advantage, despite a performance by no means faultless. 
This time the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis were sung to music by 
Dr. Bridge, of Westminster Abbey, who may be congratulated on a 
work of high value. Many of the passages in the first canticle are 
masterly, in the strict sense of the term, while everywhere the 
listener is conscious both of power and taste. It is to be hoped that 
Dr Bridge will soon challenge opinion with a work such as 
may be used in the concert-room. A novel feature of this service 
was the introduction before the first lesson of Gounod’s hymn, 
“‘ There is a green hill far away,” with Mdme Patey as the singer, 
the accompaniment being furnished by organ as well as orchestra. 
The French composer’s setting of his simple but touching text was 
heard to special advantage, and made a deep impression, measurable 
by the silence which reigned throughout the church. It was sung 
with rare emphasis and judgment by our English contralto, who 
never, for reasons easy to imagine, seemed more consciously to feel 
her theme. Mdme Patey was further heard in ‘‘O rest in the 
Lord,” which song of pure devotion and even purer music could have 
had no better rendering. Indeed, these two airs, though widely asunder 
in musical thought and expression, were placed by Mdme Patey side 
by side as first in favour. After them came Mendelssohn’s Hymn 
of Praise. Its entirely symphonic movements, considering the opinions 
already expressed about the orchestra, I shall not be expected to say 
were perfectly executed. It is a fact, however, that the faults 
noticeable yesterday were less glaring to-day, perhaps because the 
music was more familiar. There was much to criticise truly, and so 
there would have been, owing to a lack of strings, had each 
individual player done his work without fault. An orchestra with 
only six first and as many second violins is a one-sided affair, having 
a preponderance of strength where it does most mischief. The sing- 
ing of the chorus again gave satisfaction, and once more the boys 
acquitted themselves excellently. Never at fault, prompt at attack, 
confident in manner, and brilliant in tone, these youthful trebles 
have been a special feature of the festival. The solos were all given 
more or less well. Miss Jessie Jones, by the way, appeared to 
considerably greater advantage than in the Last Judgment. On her 
part, Miss José Sherrington strengthened the good opinion I formed 


| yesterday, although, miscalculating the acoustics of the cathedral, 





| lightened and fostering care of the church. 


she occasionally forced her voice more than needful. Her singing of 
‘**Praise thou the Lord of my spirit” had all requisite breadth of 
style and intensity of expression. The delivery by Mr. Joseph Maas 


| of the tenor solos, especially of the dramatic recitative, ‘‘ We called 


through the darkness,” was awaited with much interest as a test of 
his high qualities, and the result justified the hopes of those who 
longed for success. That this rising artist’s work was faultlessly 
done I do not say, but it evinced something more than mere beauty 
of voice. There were in it both intelligence and feeling, qualities of 
head and heart that may lead to great things by and by. On the 
whole, then, Mendelssohn’s work received fairly adequate treatment, 
and now there only remains to acknowledge the good service done at 
the organ by Dr Rogers, and painstaking zeal shown as conductor by 
Mr Bridge. 

The foatival closed this evening with a ballad concert, respecting 
which I say nothing. It is furthermore op ape to observe that 
the cathedral services have shown how well the promotion of art can 
be made to harmonize with the exercises of religion, and how both 
may incidentally serve important and valuable ends, The lesson to 
all other cathedrals is ‘‘go and do likewise,” and the sooner that lesson 
islearned the sooner will sacred music enjoy, as it should, the en- 
The church alone can 
raise sacred music to its proper eminence, and surely large reparation 
is due for generations of disgraceful neglect. rare such festival 
as that I now dismiss is a distinctstep towards this doublegoal.—D, 7’. 








Verdi’s admirable Requiem for Manzoni has been performed with 

reat success at Antwerp, under the direction of that distinguished 
Belgian musician and composer, M. Benoit. 

The company, formed by Herr Strakosch for America, includes 
Signore Singer, Lablanche, Litta, Valerga, Lancaster, Kelocca, MM, 
Storti, Gottschalk, Castelmary, Strini, and Carl Formes, 
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TWENTY UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF HECTOR 
BERLIOZ.* 
(Continued from page 472.) 
Letter XVII, 


Thanks, my dear Samuel, for your affectionate and charming 
letter. I am ill of a nervous affection, which is killing me. I forget 
the whole world ; my mind is pre-occupied exclusively with sleep 
and death. But you have for an instant revived me. Then you are 
contented ; you have written a beautiful symphony. I grasp you 
by the hand, and share in your joy. How about the way in which 
your work was conducted? Had you Fétis for conductor? That 
would frighten me very much. Conductors are our deadliest enemies 
when they are like most of those I have known. Be on your guard 
against these Attilas of art. I do not answer your questions about 
Les Troyens ; I have not the strength. It was lately discussed in 
the Opera committee, for the Emperor seems to have recommended 
it. I had a long conversation on the subject with the Minister 
of State. But I will not on any account speak of it to the manager 
of the Opera, whose singular pretensions to musical taste I know. 
The placing of Les Troyens on the stage will come as it should come, 
or it will not come at all. The work strikes me as fine ; the score 
was dictated by Virgil and Shakspere simultaneously ; have I well 
understood my two masters? . . . . . Atany rate, I would 
never allow it to be insulted by the idiots who now possess power 
at the Opera. There has just appeared at Leipsic and at Winterthur 
in Switzerland a superb edition of Roméo et Juliette, for piano, 
two hands, and voice, with double text, German and French. It was 
arranged under my own eyes by Theodore Ritter, and is excellent. 
I will try and get the publisher to send you a copy. M. Bénazet has 
asked me to repeat Romeo et Juliette at the Baden Festival, which 
will take place in the month of August next. I hope I shall induce 
him to invite you and pay your travelling expenses, that is, 200 
francs. You would have to remain in Baden only three days at 
most. We will speak of this again another time. The performance 
this year was superb; we had eleven rehearsals, The next will, 
probably, be even better; the artists were overjoyed at having 
fulfilled their task so well, and will, I hope, recollect the principal 
features of the score. I am at this moment writing a little volume 
which I will send you. It is called Les Grotesques de la Musique. 
This is all my news. Farewell, my dear friend, thanks once more for 
your letter; your affection is so precious tome! When I think of it, 
my courage seems to revive for an instant and I am seized 
with a strange partiality for life. Let me entreat you to continue 
your dear friendship for me and do not feel offended at any negligence 
and irregularity in my correspondence. Do you read Le Monde 
Illustré? I have been publishing for two months in it fragments 
from my Memoirs, which are making a noise here. Adieu, Adieu. 

“ Farewell, remember me.” Your all devoted and very grateful 
H. Bertoz. 

Paris, 1st January, 1859.—4, Rue de Calais. 

__The manager of the Opera to whom reference is here made, the 
idiot who then possessed the power, was no other than Alphonse 
Royer, an excellent man, distinguished for his high-mindedness, 
as well as literary capacity. The Opera was carried on by him for 
the Government, and he would not produce on his own responsi- 
bility either Tannhéduser or Les Troyens, for which we can certainly 
not blame him. We know how his hand was forced in the matter 
of Wagner's opera, but Les Troyens, unfortunately for Berlioz, 
found no such powerful and efficacious protection. The above 
dart is not the only one hurled by the irascible composer against 
Alphonse Royer. In a letter included in his Memoirs, and addressed 
to the Emperor, we read the following lines :— 

“The theatre of the Opera is at this moment managed by an old 
friend of mine, who entertains the strangest opinions towards my 
musical style, with which he is unacquainted and which he is unable 
to appreciate ; the two leading musical officials under his orders are 
my enemies. Save me, Sire, from my friend, as for my enemies, I 
will, as the Italian proverb says, save myself.” + 

In a letter addressed to M. Morel, Berlioz says also :— 


‘‘ There is always someone at the Opera ; you cannot prevent the 
public from going there. Hence you have in the management a self- 
sufficiency and an arrogance surpassing anything you can imagine, 
Provided they can give regularly, four or five times a month, La 
Favorite with words by the respected manager, and Lucia, likewise 
with words by the respected manager, all goes well. At this 
moment all is going even better than usual, for they are getting up 


* From the Ménestrel, 
+ M:moires, Vol, IL, p. 878, 








La Magicienne with words also by the resp.ct.d manager, though 
attributed to M. de Saint-Georges.” } 


We must own that it cannot have been pleasant to be one of 
Berlioz’s friends, for he did not treat them much better than he 
treated his enemies. 

The following letter should bear the date of 1859, for it was in 
that year that Berlioz got up a sacred concert at the Opéra- 
Comique. “I force myself, however,” he wrote to M. Morel, “ to 
get up a sacred concert at the Opéra-Comique on the Saturday in 
Passion Week. Money must be earned, and, on that day, I am 
tolerably sure of filling the house.” 


Lerrer XVIII. 

28th April. 
My dear Samuel,—Thanks, a thousand times thanks, for your 
cordial letter and the good news it contains. I shall answer you in 
only a few words. I suffer to such a degree, I am so ill, that I have 
not the strength to think. My concert of last Saturday at the Opéra- 
Comique finished me. I should not like to be the cause of any 
interruption in your preparations for the grand musical festival in 
Brussels ; consequently I must beg you to think no more of Baden. 
You must do the thing well, very well, grandly, and think of nothing 
else. I know what such undertakings are, and regret not being able 
to come to your assistance for the important details and arrange- 
ments of the musical machinery. Farewell, pluck up courage ; you 
are young, ardent, and vigorous ; the thing ought to go, and will do 

so. Your very devoted and affectionate . BER1ioz. 


The following is of a very confidential character, and suggests 
the existence of deep and cruel suffering in the soul of the writer. 
It is certainly one of the most touching and most beautiful letters 
in the collection of twenty addressed to M. Samuel. 


Letrer XIX. 

My dear Samuel,—Your letter has rendered me very sad. I 
regret to see you cannot defend yourself from the cold despondency 
which has so often attacked me. . + Yet you have elements 
of compensation in your home life. That is a great thing, believe 
me. As for the artist’s causes of irritation and annoyance, it now 
strikes me, after I have borne so many, that the best way to combat 
them is to take everything with a sort of indifference, to make the 
most violent efforts in cold blood, and to remain calm like the cannon 
when fired and vomiting forth its grapeshot. There is a line in 
Virgil which I have written at the bottom of the last page of Les 
Troyens : ‘‘ Quidquid erit, superanda omnis fortuna ferendo est.” 

** Quoi qu’il arrive, 
On doit vaincre le sort en supportant ses coups.” 

Only one must be aided by time, one must live. Unfortunately, 
as Hamlet says: ‘‘ While the grass grows, the steed grows.”§ But 
bear in mind that cold blood and indifference, which make us take time 
and chance for auxiliaries, are very powerful. I write to you seldom 
and laconically, because I am always ill ; my neuralgia is increasing, 
and allows me neither peace nor respite. Moreover, I am restless and 
troubled in mind. . ; My life is abroad ; my inner life is 
fatiguing, irritating and well-nigh impossible, the exact reverse of 
yours. There is not a day, not an hour, that I am not ready to risk 
my life and to take the most violent measures. I repeat that I live 
in my — and in immense affections far away from my home. 
. + + « Icannot tell youmore. I have signed an agreement with 
Carvalho by which he engages to mount my 7'royens at his new 
Theatre-Lyrique, as soon as the latter is built. That puts me off for 
two years longer. Meanwhile, I continue touching up the details of 
the score, simplifying and clarifying the style f and all 
the while I sing to myself : ‘‘ Superanda omnis fortuna ferendo est.” 
The success of Orphée continues, It is sublimely beautiful, and I 
have cried at it more than twenty times. Madame Viardot is ideally 
fine in the _ Wagner has just given a concert which exasperated 
three-fourths of the audience and excited the enthusiasm of the other 
fourth. I myself suffered a great deal, though admiring the vehe- 
mence of his musical feeling in certain cases. But the diminished 
sevenths, the discords, and the savage modulations, threw me into a 
fever ; this'kind of music is odious and revolting to me. Farewell, 
my dear friend; let me hear from you now and then, and never 
doubt the unalterable affection of your devoted 

H, Berw1oz. 
29th January, 1860. 4, Rue de Calais, Paris. 


(To be continued. ) 





+ Correspondance inédite, letter xc. p, 25, 
§ ‘* Pendant que U'herbe pousse, pousse le cheval.”. What Hamlet says ist 
“* While the grass grows—the proverb is something musty.’”-—TRANSLATOR, 
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THEATRE FRANGQAIS. 
Paris, Monday Night. 

The ThéAtre Francais is to re-open its doors on Saturday evening 
next, August 2, when the alterations and decorations of the theatre 
will be exhibited for the first time by gaslight. The Maison de Moliére 
will be re-opened by a characteristic representation, consisting of a 
performance of Les Hemmes Savantes and Le Malade Imaginaire—the 
latter concluding, as usual, with the ceremony wherein the entire 
company will appear. I understand that in this last scene Mdlle 
Sarah Bernhardt will come forward. Her mere appearance on the 
stage, although she will not speak a word, will be accepted as an 
earnest of her determination to remain in the Rue de Richelieu. 
But I believe that nothing is finally settled. All the reports of her 
case having been taken up by certain of her friends, of a fellow- 
sociétaire having proposed that she shall at once have her full share 
in the profits of the company, and of her having abandoned all idea 
of foreign professional travel, are utterly destitute of the slightest 
foundation in fact. Her case has never been brought in any way 
before the notice of the committee, for the simple reason that there 
is nothing to bring before them. Mdlle Sarah Bernhardt’s resigna- 
tion has been unnoticed because she cannot legally resign ; nor can 
the subject be mooted unless she should break her ten years’ engage- 
ment with her colleagues. It is hoped that the great tragédienne 
will simply resume her place at the Théatre Frangais. In this event 
the question of the expediency of breaking through the rules of the 
Comédie Francaise and allowing her the benefit of a whole share in 
the receipts will, I have reason to believe, be brought forward ; and, 
in the event of the request being refused by the sticklers for tradi- 
tion in the Maison de Moliére, the Minister will be advised to 
consider the question of granting a holiday of sufficient duration to 
enable Mdlle Bernhardt to fulfil some one of the numerous tempting 
engagements which are being offered to her, but it will not be 
mooted until the oceasion arises.—(Correspondence of the ‘‘ Daily 
Telegraph.”) 

poe een 


THE PARIS GRAND OPERA. 


In connection with this national establishment of which M. 
Vaucorbeil is now actually the head, it may interest the reader to 
learn that two hundred and nineteen years had elapsed on Friday, 
the 27th June last, since the Opera was founded by the Abbé Perrin. 
Its first home was a tennis-court in the Rue Mazarin, where the 
Passage du Pont Neuf now stands. Ferrin’s partners were Cambert, 
organist of St Honoré, for the musical, and the Marquis de Soudéac, 
a clever nobleman, for the dramatic department. ‘lhe “ financier” 
of the enterprise was a certain Champeron. ‘The first success was 
achieved in 1671, the piece being entitled Pomone, with words by 
Perrin and music by Cambert. There have been in all forty-six 
managers, 

The following is a list of them, preceded by that of the theatre in 
which each one reigned for a mean term of four years :—l, 2: 
Theatres in the Rue Mazarin and at Issy, Pierre Perrin, 1669; 
3, 4: Theatres in the Rue de Vaugirard and the Palais Royal, Lulli, 
1672; Francine, 1687; Francine, Dumont, & Co., 1698; Guyenet, 
1704; Francine and Dumont, 1712 ; Destouches, 1728 ; Gruer, 1730 ; 
Lecomte and Lebeeuf, 1731; Thuret, 1733; Berger, 1744; Tréfontaine, 
1748 ; d’Argenson, 1749; Rebel and Franceeur, 1753; Boyer, 1754 ; 
Bontemps and Levasseur, 1755. 5: Theatre in the Tuileries, Rebel 
and Francceur, 1757 ; Berton and Trial, 1767. 6: Second Theatre in 
the Palais Royal, Berton, Trial, Dauvergne, and Joliveau, 1769 ; 
Papillon de la Ferté, Buffault, Maréchal and Co., 1776; Berton 
and Buffault, 1777; Devisme de Valgay, 1778; Berton, 1780. 
7 and 8, Theatres of the Menus Plaisirs and of the Porte-Saint- 
Martin, Dauvergne and Gossec, 1780; Francceur and Cellerier, 1792; 
Lays, Reys, Rochefort, Lasuze, and Co., forming a Directorial Com- 
mittee, 1793, 9: Theatre in the Rue de Richelieu (Square Lou- 
vois), Devisme de Valgay and Bonnet de Treiches, 1799; Cellerier, 
1801 ; Morel, 1802; Picard, 1807; Choron and Persuis, 1816, 10: 
Salle Favart, Viotti, 1819. 11: Theatre in the Rue Le Peletier, 
Habeneck, 1821] ; Duplanty, 1824 ; Lubbert, 1827; Dr Véron, 1831; 
Duponchel, 1835; Duponchel and E. Monnais, 1839; Léon Pillet, 
1841 ; Duponchel and queplan, 1847 ; Roqueplan, 1849; Crosnier, 
1854; Alphonse Royer, 1856; Emile Perrin, 1862; Halanzier- 
Dufrénoy, 1871. 12 and 13: Salle Ventadour and New Operahouse, 

er-Dufrénoy, 1874; Vaucorbeil, 1879. 





on the Sth, 6th, and 7th inst. 








THE PRINCE IMPERIAL,* 


A Memorial of his Death and Burial in Zululand, Woolwich, 
and Chislehurst. 


Our weeping skies, from which in piteous fall, 
Have tears the only language prov’d at all, 

F’er since a sorrow, so unlook’d for, shock’d 
And sham’d, as with calamity, our shore. 

Our skies most truly now may be suppos’d 
Might of the settled gloom their aspect wore, 
Could they, not failing reverence, have mock’d, 
And serv’d for counterfeit, and so disclos’d 

A corresponding cause for their downpour. 

They now, bar all irreverence, may be suppos’d 
For fancy form’d a funereal pall ; 

Spread o’er the coffin we to home then bore, 
For our freight was a coffin, and what's more, 
One that a soldier’s corpse contain’d as well— 
The body of our Soldier-Prince. More meet, 
Might some think ’twere to bury were he fell. 

A soldier does not need a winding sheet, 

No bringing home for burial mass and bell ; 

But here are all, each solemn sound, and sight-— 
A requiem—ev’ry mortuary rite ; 

And though the martial tone its tale doth tell, 
The dirge-like strain preluding o’er the wave 

Sad presage is, tliat strangely sounds before 

The bringing of a soldier's corpse to shore. 

Yet nothing else than this the tone implies ; 

In joint lament, taught here tu harmonize, 

Do now both from the camp and fortress come— 
Low breath of horn, and tap of muffled drum, 
Heard now from either sidv, on shore, at sea 
Come sounds that are charg’d with solemnity. 
But though sad music floats above the wave, 

It does not under get the ery, “It’s c me;” 

For now tis it, alas | and He no more. 

And this of all that can be said’s the sum-- 
He’s dead! And so we bring it to a grave, 

In which it may, with honour, buried be ; 

While England’s boastful banner seems in shame, 
Bade now forego it’s usual saucy wave 

Above the dead and living, since sure blame 
Attach’d makes misadventure like defeat, 

And tiat is both a strange and painful thing ; 

To be compell’d confess, when home we bring 
The dead—an honvur’d burial here to meet. 

The dead, to whom that banners flutter gave 
I,nition, and his instincts set aflame, 

True soldier instincts do distinction crave, 

That banner’s promise into action led, 

So irresistibly allur'd the dead, 

Who, all impatient to make one in s‘ory, 

And prove inheritor of more than name, 

Where it should waft him, made a dash at glory, 
And, ‘neath its guidance, took a flight at Fame, 
Of that to fall short, treacherously slain, 

A soldier's death in battle but to gain, 

And thence brought home to find an honour’d grave, 
On either side of which two nations stand, 
Largely and nobly represented there, 

To sympathize, with sentiment, the guide, 

A solemn sight that mournful was, and grand, 
As they cousolingly would shake a hand, 

And a great grief did mutually share 

For the young soldier who, in harness, died, 
Upon whom life Imperial dawn’d so fair, 

But whose heart’s wish was in his death denied. 
Oh, not as Emperor’s son, and Cwxsar born, 

O’er him bend crest, and banner slowly wave, 
But as the man,doom’d thus to die in his May morn— 
The volunteer, who would a soldier be, 

For sake of honour end for chivalry, 

Who, our flag following beyond the wave, 

With fame before him glimps’d, held fear in scorn, | 
The Mother’s hope, young, beautiful, and brave— | 
Who went, and perish’d in the Hope-forlorn! | 


* Copyright, 




















Epmunp Fatconer. | 








The Liedertafel at Glatz, in Silesia, celebrated its Silver Jubilee 
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BIRTH. 


On July 29th, at Adelaide Road, Haverstock Hill, the wife of 
Epcar BRINsMEAD, of a son. 


MARRIAGE. 
On July 30th, Henry Acuitar, Staff Commander, R.N., to 


ExizaseTtH AvaustTE (Lizzie), daughter of the late Michael Henry, 
of Highbury. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
HE following is the gist of what Professor G. A. Macfarren 
said on the recent occasion of distributing prizes for merit 
at the Royal Academy of Music :— 


‘*The present occasion closes the fifty-sixth year of the Academy’s 
existence, and its prosperity has reached a hitherto unexampled 
point, numbering at this moment 402 pupils, many from distant 
lands; from Australia, New Zealand, the United States, and the 
Continent of Europe. With this enormous mass of young talent to train 
and foster, the Professors are deeply sensible of their responsibility, 
and devote their best energies to its worthy development. The 
awards now about to be given are the result of most careful delibera- 
tion of the many eminent men who have generously given their 
valuable time to attend the various examinations ; and to them all 
the Committee offer their best and sincere thanks. The thanks of 
the Committee are also offered to the directors of the Philharmonic 
and Crystal Palace Concerts, to the directors of the Royal Italian 
Opera and Her Majesty's Theatre, and to many concert-givers, for 
offering the students the inestimable advantage of hearing the best 
musical performances of this country. Their especial thanks are due 
to Her Royal and Imperial Highness the Duchess of Edinburgh, for 
enhancing the value of the prizes to be awarded, by graciously 
consenting personally to bestow them.” 


For further particulars of this interesting ceremony our 
readers are referred to the cloquent description contributed 
by our well-informed associate, Pencerdd Gwffyn, in last 
week’s issue of the Musical World. 


Toujours Perdrix, 


[The substance of the following article, prepared for the German 
Press by Professor Franz Gehring, has appeared] in the Deutsche 
Zeitung of Vienna.] 

Favstarr.—His thefts were too open ; his fileching was like an unskilful 
singer—he kept not time. 

Nym.—The good humour is to steal at a minim rest. 

Pisto..—Convey, the wise it call; steal ! poh, a fico for the phrase, 


The few whose duty or taste it is to collect, or at least acquaint 
themselves with the constantly accumulating Beethoven literature, 
must of course include the multitudinous writings—the toujours 
perdriz—of Professor Ludwig Noh]. They know ad nauseam that 
gentleman’s method of dressing his perdrix in all modes; or, to 
drop the figure, his habit of using the same materials over and 
over again in lectures, articles for periodical publications of all 
sorts, and in volumes made up of such articles. They know also 
that since the publication of Thayer’s first and second volumes of 

is L. v. Beethoven’s Leben, the swarming errors of Herr Nohl’s 
biography of the composer have in such articles been silently 
corrected ; and that he (Nohl) rarely, if ever, loses an opportunity 
of referring to his book as the great and sufficient authority upon 
all that relates to Beethoven's history ; and, finally, that he is, to a 





certain extent, justified in so doing, becuse, 'n t'.e notes to his 
third volume, he has corrected a great number of the errors of the 
preceding two, besides adding an appendix containing seventy- 
nine (79) “corrections and verifications,” whence derived the 
reader is not informed. 

It is not asserted, nor even intimated, that all, even of these 
“ corrections and verifications,” are conveyed (the wise it call) from 
Thayer's two volumes; indeed, some are from Nottebohm’s 
writings and perhaps other sources; but this fact is certainly 
striking and significant: that, of the seventy-nine, all but the last 
two belong in the years covered by those two volumes, and just 
where Thayer leaves him in the lurch (end of 1806), Herr Nohl’s 
appendix ends. 

The well-informed reader knows that, hitherto, Thayer has 
taken no notice of these “conveyings;” that Herr Nohl has re- 
viewed the first two volumes of Thayer's work to his heart's 
content, and that Thayer has not retaliated ; and that in a few 
instances in which Thayer has deemed it fitting to speak plainly 
to him, it has only been when he believed (rightly or wrongly) 
that truth, justice, and good morals demanded it. It is true that 
Thayer has never received a penny in return for all the costs and 
labour expended upon his four volumes on Beethoven and his works; 
but as he has not written them for money, if Herr Nohl can 
improve his perdrix by small conveyings from them, to his pecuni- 
ary benefit—why not? He has a family to support. Had he 
remained satisfied with simply correcting his previous errors, he 
might even have “conveyed” a supplemental appendix to his 
Beethoven’s Leben from Thayer's new volume with the same im- 
punity he has enjoyed for a dozen years past. 

But, perhaps in consequence of this impunity, he has begun to 
“convey,” as Falstaff says, “too openly,” and Thayer's friends, 
with one voice, now declare that patience has ceased to be a virtue. 

The “rock of offence” is a long article in the Berlin Voss’sche 
Zeitung wnder the heading: “The Last Court Organist of the 
Electors of Cologne.” 

As ©. G. Neefe was appointed successor to Van den EKeden in 
1781, and did succeed him the next year, and held the office until 
he received his formal dismission in 1796, from the then fugitive 
elector, Max Franz, the reader naturally supposes him to be the 
subject of the article, and is curious to know whether anything is 
added by Herr Nohl to what Nottebohm and Thayer have printed 
concerning him, Bvt, no; it is upon one, who in 1784 was 
appointed Neefe’s assistant, and who in 1792 left Bonn never to 
return— Ludwig van Beethoven. So we find the same old perdrix 
—‘ Beethoven’s youth ”—served up again (in the first half of the 
article), of course with numerous corrections of former errors 
silently “ conveyed” from Thayer. Then comes, however, matter 
of great interest and value pertaining to the history of the com- 
poser’s early years, as indeed it must be, since it is copied bodily 
from an essay written after long and patient study, and bearing 
throughout every mark of excellent judgment and singular critical 
acumen, by Dr Hermann Deiters (then of Bonn, now director of 
the Imperial Gymnasium in Posen), and printed in the appendix 
to Thayer’s first volume of his Beethoven Biography. That Dr 
Deiters is not named by Herr Nohl need hardly be stated ; but he 
does state in a marginal note whence his “conveyances ” are made ; 
in what spirit the reader shall see. 

“Ludwig said later,’ so Herr Nohl conveys, “that Pfeiffer was 
the teacher to whom he in the main owed everything.” “So say,” 
remarks Herr Nohl, “the still existing reminiscences of a son of 
the house in the Rheingasse, who died some fifteen years since—a 
baker named Fischer, and his sister, Cecilia.” The marginal note 
to the word “ reminiscences” runs thus: “Formerly in possession 
of Herr Oberburgomeister Kaufmann in Bonn, and partly pub- 
lished as an appendix to A. W, Thayer’s Ludwig van Beethoven’s 
Leben (vol. i. Berlin, 1866), who, therefore, was as little able to 
interweave them into his text, as I (Herr Nobl) was in my 
Beethoven's Leben (vol. i., Leipsic, 1864), so that this sketch—i.e., 
the article in the Voss'sche Zeitung—is, in fact, the first complete 
one on the subject.” 

Peruse that again, reader, and get its full flavour. 

Sir Thomas More, in the author’s epistle to Peter Giles which 
precedes the Utopia, speaks of the “advantage that a bald man has 
who can catch hold of another by the hair, while the other cannot 
return the like upon him.” He is “safe as it were of gunshot, 
since'there is nothing considerable enough to be taken hold of.” 
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Now, as to dates and facts, Beethoven's Leben (vol. i., Leipsic, 1864), 
by Nohl, is, so to say, very “bald-headed.” But think of its richness 
in other respects ;—its grandiose dissertations upon the nature of 
the German mind (Geist); upon the Rhinelander and his love for 
gormandizing ; and upon the Rhine wines; its citation from an article 
on Keethoven’s early years, “ written with considerable knowledge 
of the subject, and, some few errors excepted, worthy of confidence 
throughout, which appeared in a Revue Britannique,* not known 
to Thayer; especially the long passage so flattering to an Ameri- 
can upon “ the first practical realization of Rousseau’s ideas—the 
first genuine political act of the last century—the Declaration of 
Independence by the American Colonies ; and much else which it 
never would have occurred to Thayer to weave into a biography of 
Beethoven. Professor Nohl’s force lies, no doubt, in ssthetics. 
Logic, certainly, is not his strong side; for if the appearance of 
Dr Deiters’s essay in the appendix to Thayer’s volume proves that 
he could not have woven its substance into his text, a fortior’, he 
could not have known Nohl’s Beethoven’s Leben (vol. i., Leipsic, 
1864), since neither in text nor in appendix has he “ conveyed ” 
(the wise it call) a word of its lofty philosophy and ethnological 
wisdom, And yet that gentleman cannot have forgotten that to 
his request for Thayer's opinion of that volume (end of March, 
1864), the answer was in substance that, owing to the very 
numerous differences in their views and in their presentations of 
facts, which had struck him in reading it, he felt compelled to 
subject his manuscript to another thorough revision. 

Now for a transient modulation into another key, 

In the autumn of 1860 Thayer passed a month or two in Bonn, 
examining and copying from all the old newspapers, court 
almanacs, and whatever would throw light upon the lives and 
times of the Beethovens, Time pressed, and without accomplish- 
ing his intended search in the provincial archives at Diisseldorf, 
he went to Paris, where he lost much time in suing for permission 
to search the old diplomatic correspondence of the French agents 
at Bonn—a permission finally refused by Louis Napoleon’s Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs. ‘Thence he proceeded to London, where 
he was received and aided in his researches by Neate, Potter, Sir 
George Smart, Hogarth (son-in-law of Thomson, and father-in- 
law of Dickens), Chorley, Lonsdale—all deceased—not to name 
the still living—in a manner which he cannot recall to mind 
without emotion. 

Soon after an offer of employment at the United States 
Legation in Vienna compelled him to return thither without 
visiting Diisseldorf. Nevertheless, he wrought out the first draft 
of his first volume, and in 1863 was able to place it wholly or in 
part in the hands of Dr von Breuning and other friends for their 
opinions. It found favour, and its author was pressed on all aides 
not to delay its publication. Why then did two years pass before 
it was put into the hands of the translator? Simply because he 
was unable to return to the Rhine until November, 1864, and 
then for but fourteen days. 

The first object of this journey was, of course, researches at 
Diisseldorf, the surprising results of which may be read in the 
preliminary chapters of the book for which it was undertaken.t 
The wealth of new matter there found detained him until the 
last moment, and he was obliged to return to Vienna, leaving the 
second object of the journey unaccomplished. This was no other 
than the examination of the reminiscences of baker Fischer and 
his sister Cavcilia ! 

“Well, thereby hangs a tale,” as Dame Quickly says, which 
may be read in letters written some fourteen months later. 
“ Mark, now, how a plain tale shall put you down,” says Prince 
Hal to Falstaff. 

Thayer’s removal to Trieste extinguished the hope of any per- 
sonal examination of the Fischer papers; but he did not despair 
that, through his friends and translator in Bonn, they might yet 
be made of use, even though he was compelled to forward a part 
of his revised manuscript to Dr Deiters first. Nor was he mistaken. 
On the 12th January, 1866, he received a closely written letter of 
a dozen pages from Deiters, largely relating to the Diasseldorf 





* The joke is that the article thus eulogized by Nohl was a translation of 
gy article in the Atlantic Monthly, in 1858, printed as original in the 

evue, 

t See pages 14 and 16 of that volume for an account of the noble manner 
in which Dr Harless and Dr Deiters completed the researches for which 
Thayer's time was too limited, 


Sound his reminiscences (oral) of no value. 





documents, and then to the Fischer reminiscences. After a general 
view of them, and the report of a conversation with Otto Jahn 
upon them, comes a discussion of the use now to be made of them. 
“ You will probably,” he writes, “ not desire to re-write these chapters 
again. I might make swch changes in the text as would be needed, 
and insert the new matter ; but I might easily make mistakes both 
in judging of and using it, and the errors would be at your cost. I 
think, therefore, of again carefully revising the whole, and putting tt 
into an appendix, if the plan meets your approval.” 

Thayer replied: “ Your let’er is at this moment giving me great 
delight. I have not finished reading it, but begin the answer, so as 
at once to reply to the various questwns,” 

There is nothing to the present purpose in the letter but the 
pages devoted to the Fischer matter, and two extracts from them 
are sufficient. 

“ So poor old Fischer is dead! When Iwas im Bonn in 1860, I 
went to the hospital (my note-book says September 15) to see him, but 
The next day (I think 
it was) he came to me at Honecker’s, dressed in frock (swallow-tail) 
and white cravat, I think—at all events, in great state, poor old 
devil !—and brought his manuscript with him. I ordered a bottle of 
good wine, and let him warm his heart with it, and meantime looked 
over the papers. I thought then that one might find hints at infor- 
mation, but did not consider it of so much value as you prove it to 
be. As the old man demanded three (or was it four?) hundred 
thaler for it, I dismissed him. My conscience would not allow 
me to steal its contents, which I might have done, I believe, 
om pretence of wishing to examine tt.” . . . “ While I was 
reading this part of your letter, I determined to write you and 
request you to give this new information in the appendix, and was 
much pleased when I came to the place where you propose to do this.” 

Why ? First, because of the labour involved in re-writing the 
chapters in which the new matter belonged ; second, because it 
appeared to be too copious to be inserted there in extenso; but 
principally because Thayer judged it unfair to deprive Deiters of 
the full credit of his patient and difficult labour in deciphering, 
selecting from, and rendering fit for publication these reminis- 
cences. 

Is this “ plain tale ” sufficiently explicit ? 

During his stay in Bonn in 1860, Thayer usually supped at the 
Schwann, with Dr Reifferscheid, now Professor at Breslau, Dr 
insfeld, now Director of the Imperial Lyceum, Paul Marquand, 
the learned editor of Aristoxenus, whose early death is so sad a 
loss to musical science, and other very promising young scholars. 
Deiters was also occasionally of the party. As Thayer made no 
secret of his meetings with poor old Fischer, he to this day does 
not understand how his friend Deiters could have known nothing 
of the manuscript, and have written of it as a new discovery, with 
the sad effect of leading the unlucky Herr Nohl astray ! 

The reader will now understand why, for a dozen years past, 
Deiters and Thayer have read with Homeric laughter that writer’s 
references to the “too late discovery of the Fischer manuscript, 
portions of which are printed as an Appendix to Thayer's book, 
and which so cruelly deprived the most laborious researches of 
nearly twenty years of their ultimate value ”—whatever this last 
may mean. 

Herr Nohl has amused himself, and doubtless his readers, in his 
reviews of Thayer's first two volumes, by sarcasms upon the 
painful regard for “dates and facts” exhibited therein, to the 
neglect of musical criticism, and for good morals, to the neglect 
of zsthetics. Now, it is in a high degree flattering to that writer, 
to find how great a confidence this same professor Nohl places in 
the correctness of those dates and facts, as is proved by the extent 
to which he “ conveys” (the wise it call) them. 

Should Thayer live to complete his work, who can say that 
Nohl may not honour it—as he did Jahn’s Mozart—by making it 
the basis of a brand-new biography of Beethoven ! 

Apollo and Minerva! Thayer's dry, tedious facts and dates 
illuminated, sublimed, glorified, by Herr Professor Ludwig Nohl’s 
lofty morality and esthetics! That will not be the old perdriz. 

That will be a work! 





Tuere is no truth in the report that Mdme Christine Nilsson is 
about to re-visit Sweden. She returns to England for some con- 
certs in the “ provinces,” and then goes to fulfil her engagement 
at Madrid, She is just now at Mon d’Or.—Grapihic. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

A WEEK or two since the coffin containing Schumann’s remains 
was opened at Bonn, in presence of the Schumann Festival Committee, 
and the remains were transferred to another coffin. A cast was 
taken of the head, which was in a tolerable state of preservation, and 
to which a small quantity of hair still adhered. 





Franz Liszt, already Abbate Liszt, through the authority of 
his late friend, Pio IX., has recently been appointed Honorary 
Canon of the Cathedral of Albano, This distinction he owes to 
another influential friend, the Cardinal-Archbishop of Hohenloe. 
What Pio IX., somewhat tired of the great pianist, was chary in 
granting—an honorary ecclesiastical dignity of some sort—his 
successor, Léon XIII., has accorded without difficulty. So now, 
all hail, Canon Liszt! What next? 





TuE reports about Mr Carl Rosa’s intentions with regard to the 
new operas to be added to his repertory must be taken cum grano 
salis. Nothing is yet absolutely settled. Meanwhile Mr Kosa’s 
best friends are anxious that he should not plunge head foremost 
into the Wagnerian vortex, nor go too deeply into the Meyerbeer 
schee! of opera, but rather be on the watch for more such works 
as Carmen and the like. An institution for bond fide English 
opera is no longer expected from him. For that we must look 
to some speculator with more faith, and, indeed, of quite a 
different cast.— Graphic. 





Herr Brrrer, the new German Minister of Finance, is well- 
known as the author of several valuable works relating to music. 
In 1865, he published his book entitled: Joh. Seb. Bach; in 1866, 
Mozart's Don Juan und Gluck’s Iphigenie; in 1869, Ueber 
Gervinus, Hindel, wnd Shakespeare; in 1872, Beitrdge zur 
Geschichte des Oratoriums; and, also in 1872, Verbesserte Ueberset- 
zung des Don Juan. From this list it will be perceived that the 
new Minister belongs to the classical school, and is no follower of 
the Music of the Future. In 1875, it was he who called into 
existence the Schleswig-Holstein Musical Festivals. Herr Bitter 
is decorated with the Iron Cross and several other orders. 





WuENn the Paris Italiens was finally closed and broken up, the 
musical library, like the other effects, was sold by auction, and a 
large quantity of the music purchased for the Conservatory. 
According to a correspondent of the Vossische Zeitung, one of the 
lots, knocked down for two francs fifty centimes, contained the 
score of a hitherto unknown three-act opera, Vera Costanza, by 
Joseph Haydn, It was written, we are informed, for the opera- 
house at Vienna, but, on account of a misunderstanding with the 
manager, withdrawn by the composer, and offered to Prince 
Nicholas Esterhazy, who had it performed, in the year 1785, at 
the theatre in his castle of Eisenstadt. At the end of the score, 
: nig ot own hand, are the words: “ Fine dell’opera. Laus 

eo; 1785. 








Mpmz AbELINA Parti is engaged by Signor Merelli to give 
twenty performances in Paris, the first of which will take place 
on the 14th of February next. Meanwhile, in anticipation of the 
series of representations which she is pledged to give in Vienna, 
Mdme Patti has gone to her newly-purchased estate in South 
Wales, for a couple of months’ repose. 


Mr Linpsay Stoprr, the eminent pianist and composer, has 
been recently suffering under severe indisposition, from which 
now, however, he is gradually recovering. A contemplated trip 
to Folkestone, where he intends making a short residence, will, 
doubtless, entirely recruit his health, so as to enable him to 
resume those professional duties which he performs with such 
diligence and such well-known ability. 


_51¢Nor BevigNnant has been re-appointed conductor and musical 
director of the Imperial Italian Opera at St Petersburgh and 
Moscow. This will be the tenth year that he has filled the post, 
in which he has given universal satisfaction. 


Messrs A, and §.Garri re-open Covent Garden Theatre for 
one pee Concerts on Saturday, August 9. Success to 
em 








CONCERTS. 

Tue first conversazione with music, in connection with the Insti- 
tute of Art, took place at the Conduit Street Gallery on Thursday, 
July 24th, when an interesting programme was provided, Mrs 
Adeline Paget sang ‘‘ Waiting,” by Millard, and a barcarolle, ‘‘ Mia 
Piccirella.”” Miss Bessie Payne gave ‘‘The Way through the Wood” 
(Mdme Sainton-Dolby), also a new song by Mr George Gear, entitled 
‘When Night is gathering round.” Miss Fannie Partridge and 
Madame Ronniger were the other singers. A sensation was caused 
by the appearance of Master Luigi Gustave Fazio, a youthful pianist, 
aged 6, who performed an ‘* Etude de Concert in E flat,” by Goria, 
with remarkable taste and skill. Mr George Gear played solos by 
Beethoven and Schumann, likewise a brilliant piece of his own 
entitled ‘‘ La Gioja,” and all the accompaniments to the vocal music. 
—D. F. 

Herr Louis Encet, facile princeps among players on the harmo- 
nium, gave a “ recital” of music arranged for the instrument of his 
predilection on Tuesday afternoon, July 17, at meme 3 Gardens, 
South Kensington branch of the London Academy of Music, The 
pieces offered for the entertainment of a large and fashionable 
audience comprised : Overture to (uillaume Tell, pianoforte and 
harmonium, played by Miss Nellie Chaplin and Herr Engel ; solos 
for harmonium, performed by Herr Engel—Chopin’s Nocturne in E 
flat, Mozart's Serenade from Don Giovanni, Fantasia on airs from 
Gounod’s Faust, and Nocturne (Engel) entitled ‘Echo du Ceeur.” 
Herr Engel was called upon to repeat his fantasia on Faust—which 
he did; and also to inform the audience if it was his characteristic 
fantasia that echoed the “ Beating of his own heart ””—which he didn’t. 
Not satisfied, however, with asserting his renown as an executant 
on, and composer for, the harmonium, Herr Engel came forward as 
a writer for the voice, confiding to Miss Emma Thursby a new song, 
‘“‘My heart has its love,” which the accomplished vocalist gave in 
perfection ; to Signor Talbo the setting of a chanson by Victor Hugo 
(English words by Palgrave Simpson—‘‘ The time is come”) ; and to 
Madame Mary Cummings another new song, ‘‘ Farewell” (with 
accompaniment obbligato for harp and harmonium—Mr John Thomas 
and Herr Engel), which last was repeated by unanimous desire, The 
other singers were Miss E. Webster and Mr Carleton. Mr John 
Thomas played Parish Alvars' ‘‘ Danse des Fées,” Miss Dinelli, a 
violinist 10 years old, contributing a fantasia by Singelée, both 
obtaining much and well-merited applause. 

Tue MusicaL Artists’ Socrery.—The fifteenth performance of 
new compvsitions took place on Saturday evening, July 26th, in the 
concert room of the Royal Academy of Music. The programme 
comprised—Anthem, ‘‘I was glad,” by Dr Bradford (the Choir) ; 
Song, by Mr Charles Gardner ; Suite, for pianoforte, by Agnes 
Zimmermann (Mr Henry Smith) ; ‘‘ Ave Maria,” by Henry Baumer 
(the Choir) ; Song, ‘‘ When I am dead, my dearest,” by Duncan 
Hume (Mr A. J. Thompson) ; Glee, ‘‘The Wooer,” by G. Benson, 
Mus. Bac., Cantab. (member of the Choir); Trio (MS.), pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello, by Alfred Gilbert (Mdlle Vaillant, violin ; 
Signor Pezze, violoncello ; Mr Alfred Gilbert, pianoforte); Part-songs, 
‘* To-morrow morn,” by Dr Longhurst, and “‘ Hymn to Diana,” by 
Mary Carmichael (the Choir) ; Song, ‘‘ For Rosabelle,” by Arthur 
O’Leary ; and Anthem, ‘‘ Grant, we beseech Thee,” by C. J. Reed 
(the Choir). The selection was both varied and interesting. 

Miss ALMA Mint, one of the advanced pupils of Mr Lansdowne 
Cottell’s ‘‘ London Conservatoire of Music,” gave a concert in 
Steinway Hall on Wednesday evening, July 30. The room was 
filled by aselect audience, the entertainment being announced as under 
the patronage and in the presence of the Duke of Rutland, the Earl 
and Countess of Brownlow, and other members of the ‘‘ upper ten.” 
Miss Alma Minta made a highly favourable impression in Signor 
Pinsuti’s graceful ballad, ‘‘I love my love,” which she gave with 
taste and expression, obtaining loud applause, and a demand for its 
repetition, to which she acceded, Miss Minta also sang, in Italian, 
the aria from // Trovatore, ‘‘ D'Amor sull’ ali,” by no means an eas 
task for a young aspirant; but the audience, evidently satisfied, 
called her forward warmly at the end of her performance. Miss 
Minta also exhibited her ability as pianist, by playing, with Misses 
Wells and Hendrick, an arrangement of the overture to J’ancredi 
for three performers on one pianoforte. Mdlle Emilie Petrelli, Miss 
Eugenie Kemble, Messrs Frederick Wood and H. Rickard were the 
other singers, M. Léon Castali adding to the attractions of the pro- 
gramme by a clever performance of an andante, for violin, from one 
of Spohr’s concertos. Messrs F, A. Jewson and Mr Lansdowne 
Cottell were the accompanists, 

_Amonest the numerous concerts the presstire on our space has 
hitherto prevented our noticing, is one given by Mdlle Mina Viotti, 
at Langham Hall, on Wednesday evening, July 9th. The bénéficiaire, 
who possess an agreeable soprano voice, sang Verdi’s ‘ Ah! forse lui” 
(encored) and the Chevalier Lemmens’ ‘Bird of Love.” She also 
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took part in a duet with Signor Campanella; Miss Stella Corva 
sang an air from Les Huguenots ; Miss Cecilia Edgar introduced 
Mdme Sainton’s ‘‘I cannot forget;” and Mr Fulkerson gave 
Sullivan’s “Little Maid of Arcadie.” The instrumentalists were 
M. Le Cerf and Miss Grove (pianoforte), Herr Hause (violin), and 
Herr Schuberth (violoncello), Herr Schuberth conducted with his 
usual taste and skill. 

Movs. J. NIEDZIELSKI’s concert at Steinway Hall on Wednesday 
evening, July 2nd, was hardly so well attended as the merits of 
its giver deserved. Nevertheless, the audience made up in apprecia- 
tive applause for the comparative smallness of their number. M. 
Niedzielski performed, with Signor Romano, De Beriot’s duet for 
violin and pianoforte on airs [or Guillaume Tell, subsequently 
contributing Vieuxtemps’ 2nd Air Varié (encored), in both showing 
a thorough command of the instrument. The second part of the 
programme contained Gounod’s Méditation on a prelude by Bach 
for voice, violin, and piano (Miss Ada Lincoln, M. Niedzielski, and 
Signor Romano), together with a well-known fantasia by |.éonard 
(Souvenir de Haydn), ‘* God preserve the Emperor,” most effectively 
rendered by the concert-giver. The programme was too long to 
admit of our entering into details ; but we may add that Misses 
Elliot, Alice Fairman, and Ada Lincoln, Mesdames Sinico and Lieb- 
hart, Signors Monari Rocca, Urio, Vergara, &c., contributed various 
songs, and that Signor Tito Mattei played, as might have been 
expected from him, his own ‘‘ Espoir” (Mélodie Variée) and ‘‘ Féte 
Champétre,” the last of which was encored and repeated. 

Tue Chevalier Giucci gave his concert on Thursday morning, July 
24th, at Steinway Hall. He played a barcarolle of his own compo- 
sition, an Impromptu by Chopin, a Waltz Caprice by Liszt, and 
several other pieces, including a duet for pianoforte and harp, with 
Mdlle de Bernis. In each of these the Chevalier Giucci showed 
himself a re adept in diverse styles of composition, and 
proved emphatically that lis talent was such as could winthe apprecia- 
tion of a discriminating audience. Signor Erba and M. Albert varied 
the attractions of the programme by solos respectively for violin and 
violoncello. Mdlle Le Brun, Miss Elliott, Signors Carrion, Bonetti, 
and Rotoli in a different way did as much by the exercise of their 
talents as vocalists in several pieces extremely well sung. A duet 
for two performers on one pianoforte, the composition of the 
Chevalier Giucci, on airs from Verdi's Aida, played by the composer 
and Signor Tito Mattei, was an agreeable and prominent feature of 
the entertainment, which appeared to afford general satisfaction. 


—o —. 


PROVINCIAL, 

BiackPoo., —Mr W. Pyatt has given another concert in the Winter 
Garden with the success which invariably attends his efforts for the 
amusement of the public, An excellent band, under the direction of 
Mr. de Jong, played the overtures to Der Freyschiitz and Mirella, a 
selection from Faust, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Wedding March,” and the 
Entr’acte-Gavotte from Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon. A select choir, 
of twenty-four voices, under the direction of Dr Fisher, both in 
Brinley Richards’ ‘‘The Carabrian Plume” and Barnby’s ‘‘ Sweet 
and Low,” won and deserved general applause. Mr Sims Reeves, 
with Signor Foli and Miss Brooke, were the principal singers. The 
Blackpool Gazette thus alludes to our unrivalled tenor :— 

“ The great burst of applause with which the vast throng welcomed 

Mr Reeves once more to Blackpool must have been cheering to him, 
and was certainly refreshing to all who glory in homage paid to art. 
His first song was ‘The Message; by Blumenthal—a tender, 
graceful lyric, delivered with the sweetness, pathos, and power of a 
consummate artist, who knows that art’s greatest triumph ts to conceal 
art under the semblance of spontaneous nature. When he had 
Jinished the audience did not simply applaud, but cheered outright, 
some rising to their feet the more emphatically to give expression to 
their feelings, in return for which genwine act of homage Mr Sims 
Reeves twice bowed his acknowledgments.” 
Mdme Nouver and Mr Thurley Beale were the singers at the last 
“Special” Pier Concerts, Signor Risegari being violinist. 
Among the orchestral pieces were the overtures to Oberon and Fra 
Diavolo, Gounod’s ‘‘ Funeral March of a Marionette,” and a selection 
from Un Ballo in Maschera. 

BirMINGHAM.—The Aquarium, which completes the addition to 
the Aston Lower Grounds, was opened by the Hon. Gilbert Leigh on 
Thursday, July 10th. As a matter of course, there was a luncheon 

artaken of by the “‘ élite of the neighbourhood,” with speech-making 
a the Mayor and other notabilities, after which the Birmingham 
ee Union gave some sterling compositions by ancient and modern 
authors. A concert followed, in which the singers were Miss Anna 
Williams, Madame Enriquez, Messrs Vernon Rigby and Maas, asso- 
ciated with a band and chorus numbering about 400, Rossini’s 








Stabat Mater and the finale from Mendelssohn’s Lorely were the 
a features. In Rossini’s fine work the ‘‘ Inflammatus,” sung 

y Miss Anna Williams, was deservedly extolled, the ‘‘ Fac ut 
portem,” assigned to Madame Enriquez, being also a performance of 
high merit. In the beautiful duet, ‘‘ Quis est homo,” the two ladies 
obtained and deserved unanimous applause. Among the most suc- 
cessful pieces in the miscellaneous selection were “‘ By the sad sea 
waves,” from Sir Julius Benedict’s Brides of Venice, which Madame 
Enriquez had to repeat, and ‘‘ Then you'll remember me ” (Bohemian 
Girl), by Mr Maas—also encored—and no wonder, considering how 
well it was rendered. The band was very successful in Mendelssohn’s 
overture to Ruy Blas, the concert altogether affording general satis- 
faction. 


- = ()————— 


NEW ORGAN FOR BLOOMSBURY CHAPEL. 
SPECIFICATION, 


Great ORGAN (Compass CC to F, 54 Notes).—Double diapason, metal, 
16 feet, 42 pipes; bourdon bass, wood, 16 feet, 12; open diapason, metal, 
8 feet, 54; lieblich gedact, metal and wood, 8 feet, 54; dulciana, metal and 
wood, 8 feet, 54; octave, metal, 4 feet, 54; flite harmonique, metal, 4 feet, 
42; super octave, metal, 2 feet, 54; mixture (III ranks), metal, 15 foot, 162; 
trumpet, metal, 8 feet, 42 ; clarinet, metal, 8 feet, 42. 

SwELL OrGan (Compass CC to F, 54 Notes).—Rohr flite, wood and 
metal, 8 feet, 54 pipes; open diapason, metal, 8 feet, 54; gamba, metal, 
8 feet, 54; voix célestes, metal, 8 feet, 42; octave, metal, 4 feet, 54; 
flautina, metal, 2 feet, 54; oboe, metal, 8 feet, 42; horn, metal, 8 feet, 42; 
bassoon bass, metal, 8 feet, 12. 

PepAaL OrGan (Compass CCC to F, 30 Notes).—Open diapason, wood, 
16 feet, 30 pipes. 

Coupters, &c.—Great to pedals; swell to pedals; swell to great. Three 
combination pedals to great organ, and three to swell organ. Great to pedals 
—on and off, Tremulant. 

The organ was opened by Mr W. Rea, organist to the Corporation 
of Newcastle, on Wednesday evening, July 30, when he performed 
the following pieces :— 

Overture, Esther (Handel); Andante from Mozart’s 4th Symphony ; 
Andante Scherzando, from Beethoven’s 4th Quartet; Counterpoint on a 
Chorale, and Fugue in C minor by J. S. Bach; Mendelssohn’s 4th Organ 
Sonata ; Andante in A by Henry Smart; Larghetto by Mozart; and Sonata 
in G (Rheinberger). 

Sacred pieces were sung by Mrs Bradshawe-McKay and Mr G. 
Gardner Leader. 


IRISH CHIVALRY. * 
HOW SERGEANT TIM MULROON DIED, 
An episode of the Zulu War. 


*Twas a battle day in Zulu, But near to the front rank, 
And the bullets they were tootrue | Och! my heart within me sank, 
(’Twas there my ould sword got this | But it twan’st from the fear of goin’ 
heavy dent) ; to die ; 
Och! my heart went pit-a-pat, For I cried out “ Look there, 
And I saw not this or that, Holy mother have a care, 
Watching close the savage on our | Do you see these savages aiming at 
death intent, the boy?” 
While on the lines that day, 
Tim Mulroon to me did say, 
“ Pat avick! last night I'll swear the 
banshee cried, 
And as I hope for grace, 
I saw my mother’s face 
Smile on me fresh and sweet as when 
she died, 





| 
| 
| 


Tim said not a single word, 
But he firmly grasp’d his sword, 
And bounded forth in front before we 
met; 
And whisper’d with a smile, 
As he touched his cap meanwhile, 
‘*Hold! Hold! you're far too young 
to die as yet.” 
Hem! my throat is mighty dry, 


Onur officers were there, ! 
And the smoke’s got in my eye, 


And one with curly hair, 
Nell Asthore ; this way. 
Tim was close behind him when Where was 1? Sergeant Tim 
We rush’d bold at the Zulumen, Was right in front of him— 
’Mid the music of the blazing can- | Next moment Sergeant Tim was 
non’s roar ; nought but clay, 





And blue eyes like my own sweet | And the wind you see is blowing it , 








* Copyright. WELLINGTON GUERNSEY, 





A festival, with music as its chief attraction, is to be held in 
September next at Estagel (Eastern Pyrénées), to inaugurate the 
statue of the renowned astronomer, Jacques Arago, which has been 
erected in his native town. 
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Ambrose Austin’s Parrot Poctises. 
(From the London ‘ Figaro.” ) 
A terrible man is Hans Biiloff, 
At petticoat players he loves to scoff ; 
He jests and jeers, 
And snarls and sneers, 
And swears their playing offends his ears, 
The landlord spake to the Essipoff : 
“ 4 terrible man is Hans Biiloff ; 
He is coming to-day, 
So you cant stay ; 





If he mects you, there'll be the devil to pay.” | | 


To the landlord spake up the Essipoff : 
“ T snap my fingers at Hans Biiloff; 
It’s going to blow, 
So I shan't oo 
Get some other lodgings for Dr Biilow.” 
A queersome sight was Hans Biiloff, 
He jumped the music-stool on and off ; 
He ripped and tore, 
And growled and swore, 
He said Herr Ganz couldn't read the score. 
A weird, weird sight was Hans Biiloff, 
When a poor old lady happened to cough ; 
He stared and stared, 
And glowered and glared, 
And squirmed and wriggled, but nobody cared. 


So he thumped the piano, did Hans Biiloff, 
He almost shook las short fingers off ; 

On white and black 

He came down thwack, 
And made the Bechstein go crek, crick, crack, 


A terrible man was Hans Biiloff, 
He cursed Great Britain and Essipoff, 
Cursed scores and notes, 
And coughs and throats, 
| And especiaily players in petticoats. 
| Sore ill neat night was Hans Biilow, 
| So we were spared some Von Tschathow, 
| While in full glory, 
Montigny-Rémaury 
| 


Played Schumann instead. Thus ends the story. 


| CHERUBINO, 


MESSRS R. AND J. KENNEDY AT BRESCIA, 

The following, apropos of the Messrs Kennedy’s successful 
appearance at the Opera in Brescia, as Edgardo and Enrico in 
Lucia di Lammermoor, is extracted from the Cittadino, July 
1879 :— ae 

‘* Ci si assicura che i signori Kennedy, stranieri al nostro cielo ed 
alla nostra dolce favella, studiano da soli pochi mesi l’opera italiana 
€ se cid é vero, noi facciamo loro i pitt sinceri complimenti peri pro- 
gressi che hanno gia fatto, e per quelli che promettono certissimi per 
Pavvenire.” 

[‘‘ Weare assured that the Messrs Kennedy, strangers to our land 
and to our sweet language, have studied Italian opera for but a few 
months, and, if this be true, we pay them the sincerest of compliments 
Jor the progress they have made and for that which they most certainly 
promise for the future.” | 

Negotiations, according to the same authority, are pending for 
a — Kennedy's early appearance in the Zrovatore and the 

yaviata, 








Viexna.—From the report of the last scholastic year, we learn 
that the Conservatory continues as prosperous’as ever. The Con- 
servatory proper and the Dramatic School have 54 teachers. The 
Conservatory has 710, and the Dramatic School 32 pupils. Of the 
former, 659 were natives and 51 foreigners ; 98 were in the receipt 
of exhibitions ; 92 had the usual fees remitted, and 57 half of them ; 
36 came from Bohemia, 21 from Galicia, 26 from Moravia, 43 from 
Hungary, 9 from Germany, and 10 from Russia, 





| | musicians than sufficed during past years, is a mystery. 
| programme is always good, but the execution at times indifferently 








MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, 


We can hear the nightingale at the back of our house, on the 
terrace, and it is nice in the evening to sit there and smoke gazing 


| at the landscape of strawberry gardens backgrounded by a cluster 


of trees on a hill, whence come the songster’s trills. But these are 


| rather marred by the not-to-be-got-over fact that a plebeian com 


in the form of a sparrow, who has taken unto himself a mate, an 

built unto himself a nest in our roof-gutter over head, thinks fit 
to twitter out all his nest-hold grievances, to which, of course, 
Mdme Moineau fait réponse to such an extent that the duet above 


| | jars with the jugs of the songster over the way. Discord at home 


(I mean outside the house—on the terrace) therefore drove me 
to the Salle Monsigny several times since last I wrote to the 
Musical World. What I heard and what I saw I will tell you in 
afew words, Le Chdlet, Les Noces de Jeannette, Maitre Pathelin 
(opéra-bouffe, Bazin), La Favorite (three times), Lucie, Trouvere, 
Traviata, L’ Ombre (twice),—while on three nights last week some 
Italian children occupied the boards with their own interpretation 
of La Fille de Mdme Angot and Giroflé-Girofla. Martha, on 
Saturday last, drew a crowded house and went very well, Mdlle de 
Joly being in specially good voice. 

The Etablissement Concerts in the afternoon leave something to 
be desired. Why M. Herpin, the conductor, requires more 
His 
bad. However, the names of Beethoven, Weber, Meyerbeer, 
Auber, Strauss, and others figure well in the ménu for the after- 


| | noon; and people, now it is the season, go to the Casino for the 


sake of a walk. The evening concerts under the direction of M. 
Lefebvre are excellent—so are those conducted by M. Bouvier 
at the fétes given by the Société de Bienfaisance at the Jardin des 
‘lintelleries. We are now looking forward to the annual fair, 
circus, and all the etceteras of the season. ee sree 

Boulogne-sur-mer, 28th July, 1879. 

P.S.—Mdlle de Bunsen, whose reputation as “the Swedish 
Contralto,” is well known, gives a concert at the Etablissement on 
Tuesday, August 5th, supported by several artists of distinction. 
The concert will be a real treat to amateurs of good music, if I 
may judge from the glimpse I have had of the programme. 

pa Se | 
—-— O— -- 
CRICKET, 
CHAPPELL & Co. v. Novetto & Co. 
Nove.to & Co, 
Second Innings. 

st Cornell, b Robertson 0 
c Kerslake, b Robertson 3 
b Skinner 2 
c Eade, b Skinner 
b Skinner 
b Skinner 
b Skinner 
b Skinner 
run out 
b Robertson 
not out 
Byes 3, Wides 1 


34 
CHAPPELL & Co, 


‘irst Innings. 
Ginks, b Skinner 
EME, PING: a sicesiesheyessghannoeeiee 
Smith, c King, b Saunders 
Newton, b Skinner 
H. Stockley, b Skinner 
Toogood, b Saunders 
Peabody, b Skinner 
Baylis, not out 
J. Stockley, c Kerslake, b Robertson 
Freeman, c Cornell, b Robertson ... 
Charlie, run out 
Byes 6, Leg Byes 1, Wides 6 


; First Innings. Second Innings. 
Skinner, run Out .010+0.0000ss0rercerees 2B NOK ONS 
W., GOV, 0 IUOWUOR: sonics <s<secseonene’ i 
Cornell, b Newton 
Robertson, b Newton 
A. Dolleymore, b Newton 
C, Eade, b H. Stockley 
Saunders, b H. Stockley 
H. King, b H. Stockley 
Kerslake, b Newton 
Buels, not out 1 
A.H. Kemp, st Smith, bH. Stockley 0 
Byes 1, Leg Byes 1 2 


— _— 


0 

5 b Ginks 
2 not out 
. b Ginks 


37 9 

Pa — —_— ho played on Saturday, July 26, at ‘ William 

e Fourth,” Kensal Green, and resulted in a victory for Chappell 
& Co, by 8 wickets, 7 al 
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A MEMORABLE EVENT. 
(From the New York “ Musie Trade Review.” ) 


Few events are more full of interest to an earnest musician than 
is the début of a great artist, be he composer, instrumental execu- 
tant, or vocalist. The fact that the enlightened and cultivated 
inhabitants of Madagascar have set the seal of approval upon that 
able violinist, Herr Scrapinski, excites a curiosity in the minds of 
yeople of remote regions, and also arouses—although this is rarely, 
if ever, acknowledged—a subtle and indefinable antagonism, which 
would prefer not to be mollified if satisfaction could possibly be 
avoided. 

At any rate, the curiosity exists and the public awaits, with 
anxiety and impatience, the advent of the renowned and well adver- 
tised Serapinski ; public expectation is seldom fully realized, for in 
many cases the preliminary advertising tricks and “‘ dodges” have 
been so liberally used that the appetite has been whetted to an edge 
too keen to be quite comfortable; this is, of course, always 
unfortunate for the audience, and still more so for the virtuoso, who, 
if he be quick to apprehend ideas, readily feels the pulse (so to 
speak) of his auditors, and knows intuitively, before he has played 
fifty bars, whether their warm sympathies and vital interest have 
been fully enlisted, or whether he is putting forth his best and most 
faithful endeavours for the behoof of a collection of lukewarm and 
disappointed auditors who have an uneasy feeling that they have 
somehow been deluded or even swindled ; this condition of things 
arises partly from the unscrupulous Jaudatory verbiage of the 
manager, and partly from the tendency in this country, at least, to 
the lavish and indiscriminate use of superlatives in press notices ; 
every concert is a ‘‘Grand Concert ”—and it is really a wonder 
that some one does not give a ‘‘ Hyper-Super-Grand ” entertainment, 
for there need be, logically, no limit to this kind of thing. Many 
points in this respect could be obtained from enterprising circus 
managers, whose ideas of nomenclature are “ fearfully and wonder- 
fully made.” To return; each violinist for example, is the most 
celebrated virtuoso who has ever consented to visit this benighted 
land ; each vocalist is a second Malibran, who has supposably a 
few better points than the great original possessed, and every- 
thing is or a upon this expansive and grandiloquent basis. The 
fulsome laudations which are showered upon the lion of the hour are 
accepted in good faith by three-fourths of the music-loving public 
for the same reason that they recklessly swallow the opinions (!) of 
so-called critics, simply because it is less troublesome to accept a cut 
and dried opinion than to form one for one's self. The artist 
appears and plays, let us say, exceedingly well, but in no phenomenal 
way ; indian his hearers sometimes venture (in the recesses of their 
minds) to think that ‘‘ he doesn’t go ahead” of many whom they 
have previously heard, and a vague feeling of something akin to 
mild Pherae springs up; the resulting reactionary sentiment is 
apt to take an opposite extreme, whereby the artist often fails to 
receive his just deserts, which are, perhaps, really great. 

About one-fourth of the audience are capable of arriving at their 
own conclusions, and curious conflicting views are frequently ex- 
pressed. It seems to be persistently forgotten that it is not at all 
essential that a newly-arrived artist should be either the best or the 
worst of his kind. He may easily be an admirable and skilful 
executant without laying claim to any miraculous pre-eminence. 

And there is another important feature of the case. Musicians of 
experience and observation need scarcely be told that artists have 
moods, and are sometimes fully in possession of all their powers ; 
while at other times, for no appreciable or comprehensible reason, 
they appear to have no control over their abilities. Woe to the 
unfortunate who is in the dumps on the evening of his début ; he 
creates an impression which it is extremely difficult to ultimately 
eradicate, even if it be possible to do so. A really musical public 
will readily forgive anything and everything, except an habitual 
tendency to play out of tune. If a violinist, for example, is not 
always (or almost always) true to pitch, it is fully time for him to 
devote his energies to some other profession. For accuracy of 
intonation is the one thing which we must have, and mere dexterity, 
dash, and phenomenal expertness are of no value in comparison. Of 
course, this criticism is equally applicable to vocalists, many of 
whom sin grievously in this regard. Pianists, very luckily for 
themselves, have no such difficulty to contend with; and this 
explains the fact that so many entirely unmusical people play (or 
think they play) the piano. 

It is more than a decade since the writer attended, or ‘ assisted 
at” (as our French neighbours word it) the Parisian début of Joachim. 
This magnificent violinist is known to most musicians in this country 
merely by his immense European reputation, and very few of our 
people have heard him; so to the multitude it means but little to 
speak of his début in Paris or anything else, for that matter, but it 











meant a great deal to the writer of this paper, and the recollection 
of that memorable event is one of the most vivid in his experience. 
M. Pasdeloup—who might possibly be called a French Theodore 
Thomas—has given many series of recital concerts in the Gallic 
capital, and in one of these soirées~some twelve years ago—the king 
of violinists made his first bow before the French public. During 
the season alluded to, Pasdeloup’s entertainments were given in the 
Cirque Napoleon, an immense amphitheatre which could easily seat 
six or seven thousand persons; the performance was to commence 
at eight o'clock, and at six the writer formed part of a queue which 
stretched from five to six hundred feet away from the main entrance 
to the building; it was five minutes to eight when he succeeded 
in entering the door, and he was then slowly but resistlessly borne 
up-stairs in a tide of humanity that enveloped him on every side. 
By five minutes after eight fully ten thousand people were packed 
within the walls, and even standing-room was unobtainable ; the 
orchestral platform was located in the middle of the arena, and 
every one in the house could both see and hear admirably. The 
orchestra numbered about 125, and the following programme was 
performed :—Portions of Lobegesang (Mendelssohn) ; Adagio, Quintet, 
Op. 108 (Mozart)—clarinet and string orchestra; Violin Concerto 
(Mendelssohn)—Herr Joachim ; First part of The Creation (Haydn) ; 
Suite for Violin (Bach)—Herr Joachim ; ‘‘ Inflammatus ” (Rossini). 

It is not the purpose of the writer to deal with any part of the 
above programme excepting the selections for violin. It is perfectly 
safe to say that the justly famous Concerto was never so well played 
as upon this occasion. Joachim’s mechanical excellence is perfection 
itself, aud he had all the fire and passion which are so lamentably 
wanting in many virtuosos who might otherwise be called, in some 
sense, his peers. He condescends to no tricks or clap-trap devices, 
but plays like a gentleman, which some of his brethren do not. 
Every detail of the lovely Concerto was faithfully rendered ; not a 
note was carelessly slurred or hurried over, and the subtle magnet- 
ism which only the very few possess, and which is the true 
attribute of the highest genius, pervading the whole performance, 
it seemed as if the tender, delicious Andante had never before been 
really played. The conception was a revelation—previously undis- 
covered or unnoticed beauties unfolded themselves, and perfection 
was never marred by a single instance of scratchy bowing, or 
faulty intonation. It was divine. At the close of the work a 
scene occurred which fairly beggars description. Nothing on this 
side of the Atlantic has ever equalled it, and it is doubtful if even in 
Paris a similar degree of enthusiasm was ever stirred in the volatile 
minds of that excitable race. People stood up on the benches, flun 
their arms about each other, and embraced with the effusion an 
impetuosity which is so notably a Gallic characteristic. An ardent 
neighbour hugged the writer in a frenzy of delight, which seemed 
equally flavoured with garlic, absinthe, bad tobacco, and musical 
fervour. The stamping, clapping, and shouting made a very earth- 
quake, and this state of things lasted for fully ten minutes ; mean- 
while, Herr Joachim had quietly seated himself in the rear rank of 
the orchestra, and was wiping his face with a handkerchief. Nothing 
but his re-call will satisfy the frantic audience. He came forward, 
bowed, and retired. Still the same tumult; again and again was 
the bow repeated, until finally he was compelled to respond by 
playing. He gave us Bach’s “Chaconne.” This noble inspiration 
admits of no medium ground in its interpretation ; it is either (to 
the hearer) a dry, uninteresting, avd positively wearisome succession 
of dreary modifications of a sombre theme, or it is a charming, de- 
lightful composition, radiant with life, beauty, and ever-varying 
effects. Many artists have essayed it; Joachim played it. The 
supply of superlatives not being exhaustless, the writer will refrain 
from attempting to describe the performance ; suffice it to add, that 
the evening was a red-letter one, and will never be forgotten by 
those whose privilege it was to be present. 

The Fiend were not prepared to like the Hungarian virtuoso. 
In fact, they had, in a measure, quite made up their minds to accord 
to him nothing more gratifying or decisive than that sort of triumph 
known as a succes d’estime ; but what could they do? Before them 
was the greatest violinist whom the world has ever kuown, in the 
plenitude of his ripened powers, and his transcendent ability com- 
pelled their delighted and tumultuous approval Any one wko 
knows the writer must be perfectly aware that of all persons he is 
least prone to enthusiasm; but when he does yield to that notion 
there is no half-way work about it, and he feels that any language 
which he could possibly use would utterly fail to describe Herr 


Joachim’s début in Paris. 








Mdlle Emma Saurel is condemned in £1,200 damages for breach 
of engagement with Herr Pollini, manager of the Stadttheater, 
Hamburgh. 
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WAIFS. 


Mdlle Tremelli is engaged for the Italian season in St Petersburgh. 

The interdiction on Tschaikowsky’s Liturgy in Russia is removed. 

Mdme Trebelli and Herr Behrens are again about to make a tour 
in Scandinavia. 

The operatic company at the Louisenstiidtisches Theater, Berlin, 
continues well patronized. 

The posthumous compositions of Johann Herbeck are to be pub- 
lished by Gutmann, Vienna. 

Philippina von Edelsberg (of Royal Italian Opera memory) has 
given two concerts in Baden. 

Robert Hausman, violoncellist, is appointed master in the Royal 
High School of Music, Berlin: 

The new and handsome Kursaal at Langenschwalbach was 
inaugurated by a grand concert. 

J. White, violinist, has been very successful at concerts in Buenos 
Ayres. He shortly leaves for Brazil. 

After a lapse of four years the annual musical festival of the Swiss 
Cantons will be revived next year at Zurich. 

Sig. Salvini is to play a round of characters at the Teatro Dal 
Verme, Milan, in the second half of October. 

Herr Leonhard Emil Bach, Royal Prussian Court Pianist, has had 
the Tunisian Iftikhar-Order conferred on him. 

Signora Fioretti, some years ago first danseuse at the Grand Opera, 
Paris, died recently in Milan, after a long illness. 

Verdi has remodelled his opera, Simon Boccanegra, which is to be 
reproduced under his own surveillance at the Scala, Milan. 


Following in the wake of the Société Nationale de Musique in 
Paris, M. Joseph Dupont proposes performing, at a series of so-called 
Novelty Concerts in Brussels, unpublished and unknown works of 
Belgian composers. 


To perpetuate the memory of Joseph Lanner (father of Mdme 
Katti Lanner, of Her Majesty’s Theatre), a tablet has been placed 
in the front of the house where he was born in Vienna. At the 
ceremony of unveiling, Mr J. Wimmer, who succeeded in finding 
out Lanner’s birthplace, took a prominent part, and a poem, written 
for the occasion by Albin Swoboda, was recited. In the evening 
there was a concert at the ‘‘Town Vienna Hotel” in honour of the 
deceased composer. 


Minnie Havx’s Exsa.—Lohengrin was repeated with the trans- 
ference of the part of the heroine, Elsa, to Mdlle Minnie Hauk, who 
achieved a genuine success by her fine singing and acting. The 
occasion served as proof of the versatility of the artist who can give 
such excellent realizations of characters so utterly dissimilar as those 
of Carmen and Elsa. Mdlle Hauk’s success in her first performance 
in England of the latter part was comparable to that which she has 
repeatedly obtained here in the former. In the several prominent 
situations for Elsa, Mdlle Hauk produced a marked impression, 
particularly in the delivery of Elsa’s Dream in the expression of the 
rapturous joy with which she hails the appearance of the champion 
knight, in the great duet with Ortruda, in the still more important 
one with Lohengrin in the bridal chamber, and in the closing music 
expressive of Elsa’s despair at the departure of Lohengrin. The 
character will henceforth take a permanent place in Mdlle Hauk’s 
repertoire.—Daily News. 


Professor Auguste Wilhelmj, the ory oor) violinist, has 


recently made a starring tour through the United States, during 
which he appears to have achieved an extraordinary popularity with 
Uncle Sam’s more primitive and unsophisticated subjects in the Far 
West. A few days ago his family, resident in Wiesbaden, was 
agreeably surprised by the advent of a huge packing-case, hailing 
from Omaha, in the State of Nebraska, and containing a handsomely 
framed copy of a picture representing the Professor aa the renowned 
Sioux Chief She-rar-wot-cowy (He-who-first-hits-out) surrounded by 
the near relatives of the latter exalted personage. A letter accom- 
panying this pictorial gift informed its recipients that the great 
Indian warrior had implored Sha-his-ta-ka-shush-ta-rook-tu-ra-he 
(the chief who stirs the heart with music) to have his portrait taken in 
a group with his dusky host and family, and that Sha-his-ta, &c., 
&c., had benevolently consented to perpetuate the evidence of his 
friendship with She-rar-wot-cowy in the manner desired. Professor 
Wilhelm} may congratulate himself upon the possession of a title 
competing in the matter of syllabic profusion with even a German 
official predicate, and far more poetical in its signification than 
‘*Royal Privy-Chamber-Musician” or ‘ Upper-Secret-Aulic-Coun- 
cillor.” What more delicate flattery could be administered to an 
eminent executant than to style him ‘‘ The Chief who stirs the heart 
with music?” —D. T. 








WITHERED LEAVES IN SPRING.* 


The Blackthorn gems the leafless spray ; 
O’er glade and copse are seen, 

At close of changeful April day, 
A veil of tender green. 

A thrill runs through the trees once more, 
Their dreams aside they cast ; 

For Winter’s dreary days are o’er, 
And Spring is come at last. 

And hope and joy are in the air, 
Their spells o'er all they fling ; 

But still the Oak and Beech tree wear 
Their withered leaves in Spring. 


And so when joy has come and gone, 
And sorrow’s self is spent, 

And in our bosom reigns alone 
Resigned and calm content; 

The good or ill that life may send 
We take with stedfast cheer; 

And smile to greet a new found friend, 
Or hail the vernal year, 

Still pathos from the Past shall breathe, 
And to the Present cling ; 

And Memory our garland wreathe 
With withered leaves in Spring. 

* Copyright. Jerry VoGE.. | 
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BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MoRI, are invalu- 
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New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 


|F PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano, Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 
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HENRY SMART’S ORGAN MUSIC. 


s. 
THREE ANDANTES, intended for Introductory or Middle A SERIES OF ORGAN PIECES in Various Styles :— 


Voluntaries (dedicated to his friend, W. T. Best) :— CON MOTO in B flat sae tiene 

1. ANDANTE in A Li MODERATO CON MOTO (a three-part Study) i in LE — 
9. ANDANTE CON MOTO in F ALLEGRO MAESTOSO in G (with — as die ee 
4 


ALLEGRO MODERATO in A 
8, ANDANTE CON MOTO in C 


HENRY SMART'S VOGAL MUSIC. 


SONGS. 
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A PILGRIM IN THIS VALE OF TEARS (Sacred) ... -- 3 0 | ONLY A ROSE “ 3 0 
A SPANISH SERENADE ... 38 0 | POOR FADED FLOWERS... 3 0 
AUTUMN SONG 3 0 | ROSE OF MAY 3 0 
BESSIE BELL 3 0 | SUMMER TIME 3 0 
BIRD OF MY HEART 3 0 | TELL ME, SWEET ZEPHYR 3 0 
COME AGAIN SPRING 3 0 | THE DAY IS DONE 3 0 
DO YOU THINK OF THE DAYS THAT ARE GONE, J EANIE? t 8 0 | THE FIRST NIGHTINGALE 3 0 
DOWN, DOWN WITH THE SORROWS (Bacchanalian Song) 3 0 | THE FISHERMAN’S WELCOME 3 0 
HIM I LOVE DEARLY 3 0 | THE GLEANER MAIDEN 3 0 
I BEHELD A FLOWER BLOOMING 3 0 | THE HEART’S LAST DREAM 3 0 
I CANNOT TELL ... 3 0 | THE MIDNIGHT RIDE ... 3 0 
I COME FROM THE WOODS 8 0 | THE MINNESINGER’S DREAM 3 0 
I DREAM OF THEE AT MORN 3 0 | THE SAILOR-BOY’S MOTHER ... 3 0 
I'M UNDER THY WINDOW (Serenade) 3 0 | THE STAR AMONG THE FLOWERS ... 3 0 
IN YOUTH’S HAPPY MORNING 8 0 | THE STARS ARE WITH THE VOYAGER 3 0 
0 COME BLEST DAYS (Sacred) .. “e 3 0 | THE TALISMAN a4 3 0 
0 SAY YOU WILL COME BACK 70 ME 8 0 | THE VANQUISHED BANNER 3 0 
0 TELL ME SHALL MY LOVE BE MINE 3 0 | THRO’ EVERY CHANCE AND CHANGE 3 0 











VOCAL DUETS. 







COME, LET US BEGONE... 9 4 6 | LO! THE LILIES OF THE FIELD (Sacred) . e 3 0 
FROM GREENLAND’S ICY MOUNTAINS (decred) fs 3 0 | PRAISE YE THE LORD WITH TABRET AND LUTE (Sacred) 3 0 
GENTLE SPRING IN SUNSHINE CLAD 3 0 THE HAPPY HOURS . . oe 3 0 
HOW SIGHS THE GALE OF MORNING 2 3 0 | THE SWALLOW CAME AGAIN IN SPRING. 3 0 
HOW SWEET WHEN THE SHADOW IS PASSING... 3 0 | THERE’S LIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN 3 0 
I PRAISED THE EARTH IN BEAUTY SEEN (Sacred) 3 0 





VOCAL TRIOS (Treble Voices). 


BIRD OF THE MORNING (Canone) ... 2 6 | THE GLOW-WORM 
HARK! WHAT MEAN THESE HOLY VOICES (a Three-part THE BUTTERFLY ... 







www Dw DO 
a — a — 7) 






On) Ac FG. .. 2 6 | SUNRISE 
LIFE NOR DEATH SHALL US DISSEVER (Sacred) 2 6 | FIRST GIFT OF SPRING 
NYMPHS OF AIR AND ANCIENT SEA ..._ —...__—~...::« 2 ‘O | REST THEE ON THIS MOSSY PILLOW 





LONDON : ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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MIGNON 


Opera in Three Acts 


BY 


AMBROISE THOMAS. 


The Opera complete, for Voice and Piano, with Italian and 
French words, net 20s. 





All the following Songs, Duets, &c., are published in different Keys, to 
suit all voices, and can be obtained either with Italian or with 
French words :— 


1. STANZE (Basso)—“ Fuggitivo e tremante” ... eos 
2. ARIA (Tenore)—* Si, solingo ognor pel mondo” 
3. ROMANZA (Mezzo Soprano)—“ Non conosci il bel suol” 
4, DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e Tenore)—*‘ Le; egieire rondinelle 
5. TRIO—“ Riconoscente amore, se nel cor” 
3. STROFE, (Soprano)—‘‘ Chi m’ama or venga meco 
. MADRIGALE—“‘ Bella Diva, per pieta” o 
3. DUETTO (Soprano e Tenore)—‘‘ Non darti aleun pensier” 
. VALZA DEL DUETTO—“ Gai complimenti, plausi e sospir” 
. STIRIANA (Mezzo Soprano)—*‘ Io conosco un garzoncel ” 
. MELODIA (Tenore)—‘‘ Addio Mignon fa cere” ~ 
2. RECIT, (Cantabile—Mezzo Soprano)—“ Ella e la presso a Ini” : 
3. DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e Basso)—“‘ Sofferto hai tu? conosci il duol ? Pe 
. POLACCA (Soprano)—‘*‘ Io son Titania la bionda” a a P 
. CORO—“ Orsi sciogliam le vele” seis hel 
3. NINNA-NANNA (Basso)—‘“‘ Del suo cor e almai le pene aie es 
. ROMANZA (Tenore)—“ Ah non crede a l’afflita nel vergin suo uber - 
3. DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e Tenore)—‘‘Ah! son felice! io son rapita ”... 
9, PREGHIERA (Mezzo Soprano)—‘‘ O vergin Maria i! Signore sta conte ” 
. FORLANA (Soprano)—“‘ Finche resti al prato un fior” a 
. ARIA (Soprano)—‘‘ A meraviglia, a meraviglia ” 
22, RONDO GAVOTTA (Mezzo Soprano)—“ In veder 1’ ammata stanza a’ alle” 


” 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
The Opera complete 
Overture ose as 
Six transcriptions 
Entr‘acte gavotte 
Valse sentimentale ... 
Souvenirs-transcriptions 
Polonaise . 
Fantaisie- -transe ription 
Fantaisie variée - 
Fantaisie-transe ription 
Fantaisie variée 
Romance et duo des ‘Hironde les... 
Grand fantaisie ses 
Styrienne de Mignon 
Fantaisie élégante ... 
Romance de Mignon 


EASY ‘PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
Bouquet de mélodies, 2 suites 
Petite fantaisie one 
3 petites transe’ riptions 
2 petites fantaisies ... . 
Fantaisie facile (Styrienne) 
Petite fantaisie “ 


“DANCE MUSIC. 
ler Quadrille 4 2 et 4 mains 
Grand valse oe see 
Polka ... 
2e Quadrille 
3e Quadrille 
Mignon valse .. 
Suite de valses - 
Polka des Hirondelles 
Mignon polka (entr’acte) . 


_ PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
Overture veh 
Deux suites concertantes ‘ee 
Pot-Pourri_... one 
Entr'acte gavotte 
Deux Mosaiques 
Valse de Mignon 
ALSO 
The Opera of Mignon arate, with 


G. BIZET 
Ditto oe 
Ditto ne en 
AUG. BAZILLE ... 
ALFRED HENRY 
L. L. DELAHAYE 
H. ROSELLEN .. 
W. KRUGER 
CH. B. LYSBERG 
CH. NEUSTEDT. 
E, KETTERER 


each is. to 


TH. OESTEN 
G. TREDHE 


oe Ror Ren Ree Boe Bok Bo Be-- Ek | 


8. CRAMER wud 
each 
re onomen each 
D. KRUG 


STRAUSS 


Pe oek ee ee 


A 
EM. oo RANGES 
F, ZIKOFF.. 


AMBROISE THOMAS . ee: 

J . each 
J. RUMMEL seach 
O.METRA ... ca ae 
AMBROJ”’£ THOMAS .. 


Italian and French words 


(Eprtions p—E MM. HEUGEL er CIE., Paris.) 








LONDON : 


DUNCAN DAVISON & UO., 244, REGENT ST., W. 





AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


py Bases CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 


other similar instruments, 

CHAPPELL & CO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENOY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 


prices. 
Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & CO’S 
IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 
THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 











COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OOTAVES EACH ; 


KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT OASE. 
PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 


CLOUGH & WARREN'S 
IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 
The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 





| variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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